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Because the men and women of the A. F. of L. have not forgotten, 
children in your community are safe in day nurseries while their mothers 
work at essential war jobs. In scores of Army camps throughout the 
United States, our soldiers enjoy recreational facilities made possible by 
contributions from the A. F. of L. Because you have not forgotten, gifts 
of food and medical supplies—symbols of our common cause and aspiration 
—go wherever men fight and work in defense of the new charters of liberty. 


In Britain, A. F. of L. dollars have provided shelters for orphaned 
children; clubs where seamen, fresh from the hazards of the North At- 
lantic, may rest and recuperate; convalescent homes for the sick and the 
wounded. In Russia our dollars of mercy purchase food, medical sup- 
plies and warm clothing. In China labor’s contributions have made pos- 
sible mobile food canteens, hospitals and the means to rescue skilled 
workers from Japanese-held territory for China’s production armies. 


Because you have not forgotten, all these things have become realities. 
And it is with hearts full of pride that we thank you for having upheld 
once again labor’s tradition of generosity. We know what your problems 
are today—increased taxation, increased cost of living, the continued pur- 
chase of war bonds, controlled wage levels. 


Nevertheless, we know you will give now as you have in the past. 
Remember, we Americans are the only people in the world not directly 


suffering the ravages of war—the only people who can continue to give 


generously. 
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LABOR LEAGUE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Cooperating with the Nationwide Campaigns of the National War Fund and Community Chests 
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Vinson’s 12% 


The statement from Mr. Fred Vin- 
son, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, that a measure of success has 
been achieved in the effort to hold 
prices in this war at lower levéls than 
they reached during the first nineteen 
months of the corresponding period of 
World War I is undoubtedly true. 
Under Mr. Herbert Hoover’s food 
price stabilization effort, for instance, 
eggs rose to $1.25 a dozen, and many 
will remember how such items as sugar 
soared. 

With Mr. Vinson’s assertion that 
prices have risen but 12 per cent since 
Pearl Harbor, however, there is bound 
to be dissent. If Mr. Vinson has taken 
the whole price scale of all economic 
commodities as his guide, the guide is 
meaningless. A huge range of items 
are no longer obtainable and are not 
being bought by the ordinary mass of 
consumers at all. 

Food, shelter, clothes and fuel are 
the major items of the working family 
budget in this country. Prices of food, 
as every housewife in New England 
























between 200 and -300 per cent. Eggs, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, apples, fruit 
generally, preserves, fish, vegetables 
and many meats are selling at double 
what they sold for nineteen months ago. 

Food is the major headache of the av- 
erage household. It does no good to 
attempt to tell those who buy it fairy 
tales about what they are paying, nor 
does it butter any parsnips to pretend 
that this matter of food prices can be 
comfortably buried in any total national 
price average and still have valid 
meaning. 

True, rents have been frozen in 
many areas. In many they have not. 
Clothing likewise is up. The efforts of 
the Economic Stabilization Director 
have been commendable in many re- 
sults obtained. Why exasperate the 
public with figures which they know to 
be meaningless in urgent categories of 
their daily living ? Boston Globe. 
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The Delegates Rise and Applaud a Speaker 


at the 1943 Convention of the A. F. of L. 


Scene of Meeting Was Boston’s Statier. 
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SM HE SIXTY-THIRD annual con- 
| 2 vention of the American Federation 
Sof Labor opened at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston on October 4 and, after taking 
Maction on a large number of vital sub- 
Hjects, adjourned on October 14. 

» During the course of the convention 
"a serious, win-the-war meeting—the 
Hrepresentatives of American wage- 
Searners in dozens of occupations did 
the following : 


"P Renewed labor’s pledge to make vic- 
| tory in the war its foremost objective. 


Pp Listened to a message from President 
© Roosevelt praising labor’s contribu- 
) tions to the war effort and holding 
© out hope of price rollback action. 


Denounced Czar Vinson’s vetoing of 
= War Labor Board decisions, de- 
» manded restoration of WLB’s power 
to adjudicate disputes democratically 
| and refused to countenance perpetu- 
© ation of a WLB setup after the war. 


=P Welcomed the International Associa- 
© tion of Machinists back into affiliation 
) after several months’ absence and 
© cheered the news that the I.A.M.’s 
= return had boosted the membership 


B of the A. F. of L. to 6,564,141, an, 


all-time high. 


/PApplauded President William Green 
' enthusiastically when he struck back 
» at Legion Commander Warren H. 
= Atherton’s charges against labor. 


SP Directed the Executive Council to 

" consider ways and means of amplify- 
ing the public relations activities of 
the A. F. of L. 


| > Demanded the repeal of the anti-labor 
| Connally-Smith Act and assailed anti- 
labor laws enacted by various states. 


| > Pledged all possible help to the work- 
| ers of Italy “in the restoration of de- 
mocracy.” 


Called upon the United Nations to 
» provide temporary havens for refu- 
gees from Nazi persecution. 


"> Rejected collaboration with govern- 
ment-ruled Russian trade unions 
and scored American Communists. 


> Urged creation of a postwar world 
organization to keep the peace, but- 
tressed by “understandings” among 
democratic nations. 


4 November, 1943 


> Approved expansion of the Federa- 
tion’s postwar planning program, 
called for establishment of an inter- 
departmental government council to 
correlate postwar planning and asked 
speedy reconversion of American in- 
dustry when the war ends. 


> Heard addresses by Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins, Undersecretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson, Paul 
V. McNutt of the War Manpower 
Commission, Senator James M. Mead 
and other government figures. 


> Charged OPA with failure to reduce 
living costs, criticized the cost of liv- 
ing index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and called for mobilization 
of women’s auxiliaries to aid in price 
control and rationing programs. 


> Hit proposals for a National Service 
Act, demanded elimination of man- 
power waste and warned against em- 
ployment of prisoners of war on vital 
war projects. 


> Voted unanimous opposition to the 
imposition of a federal sales tax and 
instructed the Executive Council to 
oppose any increase in taxes levied on 
wages. 


> Urged Congress to enact the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 


> Blasted compulsory control of labor 
and “government through discretion- 
ary authority.” 


> Directed the Executive Council to re- 
solve jurisdictional conflicts of the 
United Mine Workers with A. F. of 
L. unions before readmitting the 
U.M.W. 


> Promised to continue efforts to wipe 
out prejudice against Negroes in in- 
dustry and again endorsed the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. 


> Denounced the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for “perverting the Wag- 
ner Act into a charter for organizing 
rival unions by means of unlawful 
raids.” 

> Heard addresses by Harry N. Harri- 
son and William Bayliss, British fra- 
ternal delegates, and Joseph Matte, 
Canadian fraternal delegate. 


> Urged continued efforts to secure pas- 
sage of federal legislation abolish- 
ing the poll tax. 


> Decried the spread of child labor 
and asked payment of adequate sal- 
aries to school teachers. 


> Reelected President Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and other 
Executive Council members. 


BUILDING TRADES 
> Challenged labor’s enemies and 
pledged continuance of all-out cooper- 
ation in the nation’s war effort. 


> Heard addresses by William Green, 
George Meany, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor D. W. Tracy, WPB Vice- 
Chairman Joseph D. Keenan and 
John P. Frey. 


> Continued Richard J. Gray as acting 
president and reelected Herbert 
Rivers secretary-treasurer. 


METAL TRADES 

> Heard from Chairman Emory S. 
Land of the Maritime Commission 
that A. F. of L. workers have done 
a tremendous job in the building of 
ships for victory. 

> Called for repeal of the Connally- 
Smith Act and adopted a number of 
other important resolutions. 


> Reelected John P. Frey as president 
and Joseph S. McDonagh as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


LABEL TRADES 


> Heard William Green hail the De- 
partment for doing work of great 
value not only to organized labor 
but to the nation as a whole. 


> Listened to talks by Matthew Woll 
and I. M. Ornburn warning of grave 
problems to be faced when war ends. 


> Reelected Mr. Woll and Mr. Ornburn 
as president and secretary-treasurer, 


respectively. 
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All captions left to right 


1—Vice-President Harry 
C. Bates, Vice-President 
Matthew Woll, President 
William Green and Vice- 
President W. C. Birth- 
right. 2—Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany 
and Vice-President Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson. 3— 
Vice-President Daniel J. 
Tobin. 4—Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary emeritus. 
5—E. J. Brown, E. F. Me- 
Grady and Undersecre- 
tary of War Patterson. 
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President Green delivers keynote, 
address; Undersecretary of War 
Patterson speaks. 


> With some 600 delegates in attend- 
ance, the sixty-third annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
got under way at 10 A. M., Monday, 
October 4, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

Wielding the gavel as temporary 
chairman was John J. Delmonte of the 
Boston Central Labor Union. 

The Rev. Joseph Donohue of the 
Working Boys’ Home, Chicago, pro- 
nounced the invocation. Welcoming 
addresses were then delivered by Mr. 
Delmonte, President Edwin J. Gog- 
gin of the Boston Central Labor Un- 
ion, President William J. Doyle of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of La- 
bor, Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of Bos- 
ton and Governor Leverett P. Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts. 

At the conclusion of these addresses 
Delmonte in- 


Temporary Chairman 
troduced William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
Mr. Green proceeded to deliver his 
keynote speech [text on Page 19]. 


Cites Huge Membership Gains 


After expressing the thanks of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
cordial welcome extended to the con- 
vention by the labor and governmental 
leaders of the city and state, Mr. Green 
directed attention to the phenomenal 
increase in membership experienced by 
the A. F. of L. since the previous Bos- 
ton convention thirteen years ago. 

“We are proud of the progress we 
have made,” he declared. “We possess 
a deep sense of responsibility which 
this progress has imposed upon us and, 
because we understand it all, it is our 
firm purpose and determination to dis- 
charge our responsibilities not only to 
our government but to labor and to so- 
ciety as well.” 

Turning to the war, the subject 
which was paramount in the minds of 
all the assembled representatives of 
American working men and women, 
President Green said: 

“In the workshops and mills and 
mines and factories of the nation, the 
army of production is serving just as 
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faithfully and just as well as our armies 
on the battlefield.” 

Mr. Green presented various pro- 
duction figures in support of this state- 
ment and promised that the United 
Nations’ margin of superiority in 
equipment would grow “as we increase 
production levels.” He pointed out that 
the War Production Board ascribes to 
union labor more than 85 per cent of 
the colossal American war production 
which has made it possible to wrest 
the initiative from Hitler. 

“T challenge any group—business, 
economic or administrative—to show 
a better record than the soldiers of pro- 
duction have made since Pearl Harbor 
in America,” he said. 

Mr. Green then told his audience 
that 80,000 American workers had lost 
their lives as the result of accidents 
since December 7, 1941, as compared 
with 20,104 dead among men in the 
armed forces “facing the guns and the 
destructive planes of the enemy.” 

“T do not claim that labor is giving 
more or doing more, because I know 
that our soldiers on the battlefield are 
giving their all,” he said, “but I do 
want these figures to be presented to 
those who have denounced labor from 
one end of the country to the other.” 

Reiterating that the planes, tanks, 
guns and bombs that will eventually 
crush Germany and Japan are being 
made by union labor, Mr. Green ex- 
pressed the hope that “the bullet that 
will finally end Hitler’s life will bear 
the union label.” 

Taking up the problems of the days 
after victory, the A. F. of L. leader 
said : 

“Victory in this war would be empty 
and meaningless unless we win the 
peace. Therefore, while labor’s pri- 
mary duty is to do everything possible 
to crush our enemies as quickly as pos- 
sible, we must at the same time give 
immediate and increasing considera- 
tion to the formulation of a postwar 
program which will enhance and over- 
shadow military victory. * * * 

“This war has taught us that Amer- 
ica cannot isolate herself from the rest 
of the world. Asa nation we face a new 
era in international relations when the 
war ends. Our first objective must be 
to assure lasting peace. 


“We know now that peaceful in. 
tentions on our part are not enough, 
that we must assume our full share of 
responsibility that the warlike tenden- 
cies of other nations do not break be- 
yond bounds. 

“To win this war against the enemies 
of democracy, freedom and human de- 
cency, America has allied herself with 
other nations. Likewise, in the post- 
war era, America must join with other 
nations of goodwill in preserving peace 
throughout the civilized world.” 

President Green concluded his ad- 
dress by pledging that the American 
Federation of Labor, making “victory” 
its slogan, will stand with President 
Roosevelt and with the Allies in the 
fight “to achieve victory—victory for 
free democratic labor, victory for help- 
less people, victory for those who suf 


fer from the yoke of Nazism, Fascism} 
and Japanese savagery, victory for 


righteousness, the victory that must be 
achieved before we quit the war.” 


Fraternal Delegates Introduced 


With the introduction of the fray 
ternal delegates—Harry N. Harrisom) 
and William Bayliss, representatives of 
the British Trades Union Congress 


and Joseph Matte, representative of 


the Canadian Trades and Labor Cons* 
gress—and the presentation of a pat-3 


tial report by the Committee on Cre 


dentials, the morning session came to” 


an end. 
At the afternoon session Undersec- 


retary of War Robert P. Patterson ad=) 
He was the” 
first of a number of high officials who} 
came from Washington to appear at) 


dressed the convention. 


the great congress of labor. 


“Labor has gone all-out for victory,”7 


Mr. Patterson said. “I commend the 


American Federation of Labor for its4 
anti-strike pledge and I commend all 7 
the patriotic working men everywhere 
who have worked long hours to pro-~ 


vide our troops with the best weapons 
in the world. I hope they will keep 
it up.” 

Asserting that the industrial strength 


of Germany is still high, despite heavy § 
Allied bombings, and pointing out that ~ 


in the Pacific we are “hardly beyond 
the wooden fence in-Japan’s backyard,” 


Mr. Patterson warned that Americans % 
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must prepare themselves for “one of 
the most critical and difficult years in 
our history.” 

The veteran Frank Duffy, Carpen- 
ters’ delegate and former member of 
the Executive Council, was then called 
to the rostrum to read a summary of 
the report of the Executive Council. 


Roosevelt message hails labor’s 
help in all aspects of war effort; 
Secretary of Labor Perkins 
speaks; tribute paid to William 
D. Mahon; Chairman Altmeyer 
of Social Security Board speaks. 


>The Committee on Rules and Order 
of Business submitted its report, which 
was adopted by unanimous vote. The 
names of delegates assigned to the vari- 
ous convention committees were read. 

President Green disclosed that he 


had invited President Roosevelt to 
come to Boston to address the conven- 
tion, but the President was unable to 
leave Washington because of the pres- 
sure of war work. However, Mr. 
Roosevelt had agreed to send a mes- 
sage. That message, as read to the 
convention by Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany, was as follows: 

“Please accept my sincere thanks 
for your invitation to attend and ad- 
dress the sixty-third annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
I am sure you will understand that the 
heavy duties of the present moment 
make it impossible for me to accept 
this invitation. 

“I desire, however, to take this op- 
portunity to extend to the officers and 
members of the Federation my cordial 
greetings on the occasion of the con- 
vention. Please assure those in at- 
tendance and all of the constitutent 
membership of my gratification at the 
splendid task that has been done by 
American wage-earners in turning out 


the munitions and implements of war. 

“The battle of production is being 
won in every shipyard, machine shop, 
factory and construction outfit in this 
country, and the skill, speed and adapt- 
ability of American working men and 
women have made possible the outfit- 
ting and equipment of our military 
forces in record time. The participa- 
tion of the wage-earners of this country 
not only in the production drive, but in 
the support of the war effort by the 
purchase of war bonds, both out of 
union treasuries and out of personal 
subscriptions, is one of the items of 
American life of which we are very 
proud. In this free country we are 
proving ourselves able to do voluntarily 
all that is necessary for the support of 
the great war effort and to stand back 
of the brave men who go into combat. 

“And while I express my gratifica- 
tion for what you have done in the past, 
I know that you will share with me 
the expectation and the challenge that 
American labor will do more and more 
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President Green punches a point home in keynote address. Council members and other dignitaries in seats 
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until every necessity is met, until every 
battle is fought, until the victory is won 
and the peace established. Increasing 
efforts to maintain present production 
levels, and to increase them in some in- 
stances, are necessary. The working 
people will be asked to continue to 
support the war effort by lending their 
money and by making sacrifices and 
modifying their personal habits. These 
sacrifices all groups in the community 
are making. 

“Many of the members of your un- 
ions have gone into the armed services. 
Many of your sons and brothers are 
taking their places in the combat lines. 
Some of your daughters and sisters are 
exposed to new and strange dangers in 
the Nursing Corps and in the Auxiliary 
Services. The war is very real to you. 
The cooperation of American labor in 
a no-strike policy and in the stabiliza- 
tion of wages to steady our economy 
are expressions of this realization. 

“T ask your continued help in all 
aspects of the war effort and in the 
effort to stabilize the domestic economy. 
We anticipate a good deal of success 
in the rollback of prices which will 
stabilize and reduce the cost of living 
in essentials. For this the informed 
cooperation of all your members is 
needed. 

“With best wishes for a successful 
convention, I am 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT.” 


Commenting on the President’s mes- 
sage, Mr. Green said: 
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“You will please note that he em- 
phasized the fact that, in his opinion, 
labor would do voluntarily—I repeat, 
voluntarily—all that is necessary. 
That to me is a strong, outstand- 
ing note in this splendid message 
sent to us by the Commander-in-Chief. 
In addition, he dwelt on another very 
important subject in which we are tre- 
mendously interested, and that is the 
rolling back of the constantly increas- 
ing prices for food and the cost of liv- 
ing generally. Labor knows that prices 
have been soaring out of all proportion 
to the standard rates of wages. We are 
happy indeed that the President has 
assured us that it is his firm and de- 
termined purpose to see to it that these 
high prices are rolled back.” 

A few minutes later Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins was introduced. 
In her address she commended labor 
for its hearty cooperation in speeding 
up war production and for the well- 
kept no-strike pledge. As to the lat- 
ter, she said: 

“Ninety-nine per cent at least of the 
full performance has been achieved. 
That is a very high record in any field 
that affects human affairs and human 
relations.” 

The Secretary of Labor also placed 
stress upon the “enormous” enlistment 
of union members in the armed forces. 
She pointed out that 2,000,000 mem- 
bers of organized labor are in the serv- 
ice. In addition, she said, sons and 
brothers of trade unionists are also in 
uniform, 


Miss Perkins told of the 
study being given by the De. 
partment of Labor to the 
problems that will confroy 
the country at the end of the 
war. In the postwar period 
she suggested, public op. 
struction could play a vital 
role in providing the employ. 
ment and business stimulant 
that might be needed. 

Maintaining that man, not 
the machine, is “the key to 
our material life,” Miss Per. 
kins declared man has the 
power to make the modem 
machine system a “good in- 
fluence.” 

“That is perhaps the des- 
tiny which God has prepared 
for the people of this gen. 
eration,” she said. 

Delegate Frank Duffy of 
the Carpenters came to the 
platform to pay a moving 
tribute to William D. Mahon, 
president for fifty years of 
the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric 

Railway Employes. President Mahon, 
a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
absent from the convention because of 
ill health. 

“I have known him for over forty 
years,” said Mr. Duffy. “He is a good, 
straightforward, up-to-date trade un- 
ionist of the old school. The longer I 
know him, the better I like him.” 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, was then pre- 
sented for an address. He called for 
action so that a comprehensive social 
security system may be available at the 
end of the war. 

“Unless action is taken now, there 
is grave danger that the postwar pe- 
riod will arrive before a well-rounded 
social security. system can be put into 
successful operation,” he warned. 


1.L.0. head speaks; Navy man de- 
scribes Seabees’ work; Judge 
Padway analyzes U.S. and state 
anti-labor laws. 


> President Green introduced Edward 
J. Phelan, acting director of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, for an 
address. 

“The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is at our disposal, admirably 
adapted by its composition and expe- 
rience to play a predominant part in 
securing the fulfillment of men’s hopes 
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and desires for a better, a 
eer and a happier world,” 
Mr. Phelan said. “It is at our 
disposal. Will it be used? 

“Are the United Nations 
rally alive to its vast poten- 
tialities? Have they the 
yision to see how greatly its 
yse, based as it is on the joint 
collaboration of governments, 
yorkers and employers, will 
facilitate the solution of the 
many difficult problems that 
lie ahead? * * * 

“During the war labor has 
won its place in the highest 
national councils. It was 
given, at the end of the last 
war, a place of equal honor 
and responsibility in the In- 
ternational Labor Organiza- 
tion. To ignore that Organi- 
zation in the work that lies 
ahead, to underestimate its 
potentialities, to under-em- 
ploy its resources of experi- 
ence and accumulated knowl- 
edge would be neither wise 
nor just.” 

Mr. Phelan was followed by Captain 
John R. Perry of the Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, who told 
of the work performed by the Seabees. 

“They are your boys,” he said. “Be- 
tween 60 and 75 per cent of them are 
your own men. They are rough, they 
are tough, and that’s the way we like 
them, and they do one swell job for us. 
Every person who has visited any of 
the fronts comes back with the highest 
praise for these men.” 


President Green informed the con- 


vention that he had been given the re- 
port of Isidore Nagler and Harold D. 
Ulrich, fraternal delegates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the annual 
meeting of the British Trades Union 
Congress last September, and that the 
report was being inserted in the record 
[condensation on Page 30]. Mr. Nag- 
ler and Mr. Ulrich were commended 
for having done “a swell job.” 

The convention received the report 
of the Auditing Committee. This re- 
port set forth that the books of the 
Federation are “excellently kept and 
in a manner in which the facts and 
figures which they reveal make plain 
to any trade unionist exactly what hap- 
pens to every cent of his money which 
is paid to the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Reporting an excess of receipts over 
expenses for the year ending August 
31, 1943, in the amount of $412,905, 
the committee commented : 

“This substantial increase in our 
funds is a testimonial to the whole- 
some growth of the labor movement, 
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and indicates the desire of the workers 
in this country to join in the bonafide 
American trade union movement, and 
through it to work for the common 
good.” 

On August 31, 1942, the American 
Federation of Labor had a balance on 
hand of $1,267,171.38. In the ensuing 
twelve months the Federation’s total 
receipts were $2,422,934.35. With ex- 
penses aggregating $2,010,029.35, the 
balance on hand on August 31, 1943, 
was $1,680,076.38. Organizing was the 
chief item of expenditure during the 
year—$731,756.68 going for organiz- 
ing expenses and $538,592.20 for or- 
ganizers’ salaries. 

Following the report of the Auditing 
Committee, President Green introduced 
Msgr. Francis J. Haas, chairman of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice. [Slated to become Bishop of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Msgr. Haas 
subsequently resigned from the Com- 
mittee. | 

“The interests of this nation at war,” 
the speaker said, “coincide with the de- 
sire of minority group members to be 
a part of the trade union movement. 
* * * Some people there are who 
wish to cherish intolerance above the 
needs of their country. To them I say 
that this war is not yet won, that we 
need every available man and woman 
and every acquired skill, no matter who 
owns it. We need them, these men 
and women, as they need us, both now 
and in the building of peace and order 
after the war.” 

At the afternoon session the dele- 

















































gates heard Joseph A. Padway, general 
counsel of the American Federation of 
Labor; Robert W. Hanson, president 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, and 
L. Metcalfe Walling, head of the 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Judge Padway, presenting a review 
of legal developments during the past 
year, described the distasteful features 
of the Connally-Smith Act and of the 
anti-labor laws adopted this year in a 
number of states. 

“If I were to give a title to my talk,” 
he said, “it would be, ‘Fascism Comes 
to America.’ ” 

In his discussion of the Connally- 
Smith Act, Judge Padway charged 
that the members of Congress who 
urged and voted for the bill were ac- 
tuated by malice. 

“Instead of contributing to peace in 
industry during wartime,” he declared, 
“these Congressmen, by overriding the 
President’s courageous veto, fostered 
disruption.” 





Machinists’ return to A. F. of L. 
thrills convention; Federation 
membership rises to 6,564,141; 
fraternal delegates speak. 
> As the session opened, President 
Green called upon Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany to read a message from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
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“It has been most reassuring,” said 
the missive, “to find that the leaders 
of the organized labor movement in 
this country have more and more as- 
sumed national leadership in the con- 
sideration of great public questions. 

“Organized labor is beginning to 
realize that problems of wage rates, 
working hours and working conditions 
are not its sole field of interest, and 
that these immediate problems of labor 
are dependent upon larger economic 
forces which apply as well to manage- 
ment, agriculture, the commercial com- 
munity and, in fact, the entire citizenry 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Morgenthau’s communication 
concluded by urging continued pur- 
chases of war bonds and planning by 
labor, in cooperation with the govern- 
ment and other bodies of citizens, for 
spreading the financial burdens of the 
war “fairly and constructively.” 

A list of officials and representatives 
of American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizations who died during the past 
year was read, and the delegates then 
stood in silence, with bowed heads, 
as a mark of respect to the deceased 
trade unionists. 

Paul Fitzpatrick, administrative vice- 
president of the American Arbitration 
Association, addressed the convention. 
He urged labor to be vigilant lest vol- 
untary arbitration be curtailed and 
eventually disappear. 

Describing the work of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Fitzpatrick said its services 
cost very little. He vigorously denied 
that its panels are “loaded with man- 
agement men.” 

“There is no use putting on our 
panels a man that is so pro-labor that 
he can never be approved of by man- 
agement,” Mr. Fitzpatrick said, “but 
we have thousands who are approved 
by both union labor and organized 
business. Our role is impartiality,” 


Machinists Return to Fold 


As a special order of business, the 
Executive Council subniitted a supple- 
mental report on the withdrawal of the 
International Association of Machinists 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. The report, read to the con- 
vention by Secretary-Treasurer Meany, 
revealed the pleasing news that, after 
extended conferences, the I.A.M.’s 
president and secretary-treasurer had 
sent a letter stating: 

“This is to advise that our letter 
of May 27, 1943, announcing the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists’ withdrawal from the American 
Federation of Labor, is herewith with- 
drawn.” 

The report went on to say that the 
Machinists had paid their per capita 
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tax to the A. F. of L. up to and in- 
cluding September, 1943, and closed 
with the following words: 

“We, therefore, recommend that the 
Credentials Committee of this conven- 
tion be instructed to give immediate 
consideration to the seating in this con- 
vention of the delegates representing 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists.” 

Thrilled and delighted at the happy 
turn of events, the delegates jumped 
to their feet and applauded enthusi- 
astically. 

Delegate M. A. Hutcheson of the 
Carpenters offered a motion, promptly 
seconded by Delegate William E. 
Maloney of the Operating Engineers, 
that the convention concur in the re- 
port. The motion was carried with- 
out a single dissenting vote, and a 
moment later the Credentials Com- 
mittee’s report was also approved 
unanimously. 

President Harvey W. Brown and 
his co-delegates then marched into the 
hall and took their seats amid more 
handclapping and the frenzied popping 
of photographers’ flash bulbs. 


"Triumph for Reason and Tolerance’ 


“T regard this as a great achieve- 
ment,” said President Green, “and we 
extend to this old organization, long 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, a hearty weicome into the 
convention. We are happy to have 
them back with us again. 

“The negotiations which have been 
carried on show that, after all, reason 
and good judgment, common sense, 
tolerance and fairness eventually suc- 
ceed in the settlement of our disputes.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany then 
rose to tell the convention that the 
membership shown in the Executive 
Council’s report, distributed on open- 
ing day, was 5,939,021. That figure, 
he explained, did not include the 
Machinists. 

With the Machinists back in the 
A. F. of L., Mr. Meany said, the mem- 
bership total as of August 31, 1943, 
should be changed to read 6,564,141. 
Permission to make that change in the 
record was granted by the convention 
by unanimous vote. The new total is 
far and away the largest membership 
figure ever attained by the American 
Federation of Labor. It is larger than 
the membership of any free national 
labor movement anywhere else in the 
world. 

During the afternoon session the 
delegates listened to the addresses of 
the fraternal delegates, Harry N. Har- 
rison and William Bayliss of the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
Joseph Matte of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, 


President Green lashes back @ 
Legion head; Jewish homeland 
in Palestine backed; Vice-Pregj. 
dent Tobin assails WLB delays; 
committees report. 


> The Committee on Legislation made 
its report as the fifth day of the con- 
vention got under way. On the recom- 
mendation of the committee, the section 
of the Executive Council’s report dis- 
cussing the enactment of laws detri- 
mental to labor was unanimously en- 
dorsed. In this portion of its report 
the:Council had spoken of the coalition 
of anti-labor Republicans and Demo- 
crats which resulted in the overriding 
of the President’s veto of the Connally- 
Smith Bill. 

The Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommended adoption of the Executive 
Council’s report on immigration and 
naturalization laws and also recom- 
mended that the Council be instructed 
to make a thorough study of the ques- 
tion of possible future revision of such 
laws as they affect Orientals. 

After remarks from the floor by 
Delegate Samuel Laderman of the 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers 
Union, Delegate Sadie Reisch of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union and Delegate Morton Good- 
man of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Poughkeepsie, New York—all op- 
posed to total exclusion of Chinese— 
the committee’s report was adopted. 

By unanimous vote the convention 
then adopted the recommendation that 
the Executive Council be instructed to 
“continue its efforts in behalf of just 
and equitable taxation based upon 
ability to pay and in unremitting oppo- 
sition to a sales tax.” 

Continuance of the Dies Committee 
was approved, and the Executive 
Council, State Federations of Labor 
and city central bodies were com- 
mended for their efforts to secure 
abolition of the poll tax. 

The report of the Committee on 
Legislation was interrupted to permit 
President Green to introduce Warren 
H. Atherton of California, newly 
elected national commander of the 
American Legion. 

In the course of his address Mr. 
Atherton charged that, despite the 
promises of the leaders of organized 
labor, strikes still occurred. He added: 

“Tf it is treason for the man at the 
front to refuse to use his gun, then it 
should be treason for any person for- 
tunate enough to be here on the home 
front to do things that keep the soldier 
from getting that gun.” 
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As soon as Mr. Atherton’s speech 
was at an end, President Green pro- 
ceeded to deliver one of the most mas- 
terly extemporaneous talks of his 
career. The A. F. of L. chieftain made 
one telling point after another in an- 
swer to the loose charges of the Legion 
spokesman [text of reply on Page 20]. 

When he finished, Mr. Green re- 
ceived an ovation that shook the 
rafters, and several days later the dele- 
gates were still talking about the tre- 
mendously effective rebuttal, courteous 
but devastating. 

At the afternoon session the conven- 
tion heard a report of the Committee 
on International Labor Relations pro- 
testing Hitler’s ruthless program of 
extermination of the Jews of Europe 
and demanding that all possible efforts 
be made to rescue those Jews who are 
still alive. It is the moral obligation 
of the civilized world to provide tem- 
porary havens for those who can still 
escape from “Hitler’s inferno,” said 
the report. 

The declaration of the 1941 conven- 
tion urging restoration of Jewish rights 
to a full development of Palestine was 
reaffirmed. 

Withdrawal of restrictions on Jewish 
immigration and settlement contained 
in the British White Paper of 1939 
was urged. 

The report was adopted by unani- 
mous vote following a speech by Dele- 
gate I. H. Goldberg of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers. 


Tobin Speaks on WLB 


Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, was presented by. 
President Green for a statement to the 
convention. Mr. Tobin’s remarks fol- 
low in part: 

“As one of the associates of Presi- 
dent Green, and being a member of 
the Executive Council, I helped in the 
creation of the War Labor Board. It 
has done a great deal of good, but it 
is getting to the point where it is be- 
coming almost antiquated and its func- 
tions are not what they were intended 
to be at the time of its creation. 

“The personnel of the Board is all 
right, but for some reason or other they 
are swamped with cases that are piling 
up and they don’t seem to understand 
the human side of the question. Work- 
ing men and women are human beings, 
and there is no rule, there is no law 
that can work successfully unless it is 
based on what they believe to be 
justice. * * * 

“Men are working night and day. 
They are getting tired, they are get- 
ting nervous with the continued speed- 
up of machinery. Go into any of these 
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factories, those great big airplane plants 
and look into the faces of these people. 
That continuous grind of doing the 
same thing every hour of the day, every 
day of the week, is gradually breaking 
down the nerves of the toilers of the 
nation, as it has done in England. 
England has endeavored to take care 
“en. > ** 

“The men and women of our nation 
deserve credit. The national and local 
officers are the backbone of this war. 
We have an unnecessary turnover in 
labor because of the unjust conditions 
obtaining. We are short of certain 
kinds of bombers because of certain 
unjust decisions made by certain 
boards. 

“The idea of giving men two cents 
an hour more in a decision by a gov- 
ernment tribunal, when the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up 45 per cent in that 
particular district over a period of four 
months ! 

“But we must go on. We must 
suffer being misunderstood. We must 
bear more. We are in for more diffi- 
cult days as time goes on, all of which 
we are prepared to endure. But we 
must have proper consideration, proper 
understanding of what we are doing. 
We must have our cases heard and 
decisions made, just decisions by our 
government, if the nation expects us 
to be able to continue to hold the men 
and women of labor at the wheels of 
industry until this conflict ends. * * * 

“When they charge labor with being 
negligent in observing its pledge they 
are wrong. 

“Labor has kept its pledge, you have 
kept your pledge, but they have not 
kept their pledge with labor.” 

The convention was then addressed 
by Rose Schneiderman, president of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

“There are still huge numbers of 
unorganized workers who must be 
organized,” she said. “I think they are 
ready to get the message of trade 
unionism right now.” 

This speech was followed by the 
reports of the Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies, the Committee on 
State Organizations, the Committee on 
Organization and the Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report. 

The last-named committee’s report 
called attention to the continued failure 
of a number of key government agen- 
cies to accord to labor “a status com- 
mensurate with labor’s interest in and 
contribution to the war effort.” At 
the same time pleasure was expressed 
at the progress made during the past 
year relative to labor participation in 
war administration. 

The committee emphasized that “ad- 
vance consultation on pending policies 





and direct participation in the formu- 
lation of administrative procedures are 
essential to assure effective and demio- 
cratic participation by wage-earners in 
carrying out the extraordinary services 
they are called upon to perform.” 





E. J. Brown gives impressions 
of Latin America; Paul V. Me- 
Nutt speaks; aid to Italian work- 
ers pledged; Resolutions Com- 
mittee reports. 


>The first speaker of the day was 
Israel Mareminski, American repre- 
sentative of the Histadruth, the labor 
movement of Palestine. His remarks, 
delivered in Hebrew, were translated 
by his wife. 

“T am deeply moved as I stand be- 
fore you,” Mr. Mareminski said. “I 
am deeply aware that the persecuted 
people of the world have never had 
truer friends and more fearless cham- 
pions in any other organized body in 
the country.” 

President Green then introduced Ed- 
ward J. Brown, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, who told of his recent tour 
of Latin America as the representative 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the impressions gained during 
the trip. Mr. Brown’s speech follows 
in part: 

“The peoples of South America are 
keenly interested in this war; they are 
anxious to see Hitler and his partners 
exterminated from the earth. * * * 

“T found that the majority of the 
leaders of labor throughout the South 
American countries are Communists. 
That is not true, however, of the peo- 
ples of South America. They are not 
Communists, but they have no other 
leadership—no one seems to want to 
help them. Education has been lacking. 

“We, the neighbors of the peoples 
that live to the south of us on land that 
has been joined together by God Him- 
self, should cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the other peoples of this conti- 
nent, to help them in their plight. * * * 

“In some of the countries I visited, 
in the sheep-shearing business for in- 
stance, a man who is shearing the wool 
off a sheep would receive on an average 
not more than five cents a day of our 
money for his wages. A mechanic in 
any one of these countries, up to and 
including Mexico—mechanics in the 
various trades we represent—would re- 
ceive around ninety cents a day and 
that would be high wages. * * * 

“Our neighbors to the south do not 
want to come into this country and 
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take wages lower than the standard 
set up by us, and I think they should 
have the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in seeing that they do 
get the same wages paid to others for 
doing similar work. * * * 

“Sometimes we get to a point where 
we forget the people that should receive 
assistance from us. I hope that the 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, together with those people 
who are interested in inter-American 
affairs, will do something to bring 
about better conditions among the 
working people of those countries. If 
we in this country are to maintain our 
standards of living and to keep on 
going and having better conditions, we 
cannot forget the peoples that are 
oppressed.” 


McNutt, Connors, O'Brien Heard 


Mr. Brown was followed by Paul V. 
McNutt, War Manpower Commission 
chairman. Mr. McNutt asserted that 
the bottom of the manpower barrel is 
being scraped and urged that labor 
and management continue to cooper- 
ate under a “voluntary plan” to sup- 
ply the nation’s manpower needs. He 
said 11,300,000 must be in munitions 
production by July. 

After the WMC head came John D. 
Connors, new director of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, who summarized 
the work of the Bureau during the 
past year and then went on to Say : 
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“It’s up to labor and to the men of 
labor to prove that they are equipped 
by training as well as by thinking to 
take their proper place not only in the 
war councils and at the peace table, but 
in the great readjustments to be made 
after the war.” 

Another speaker was Representative 
George D. O’Brien of Michigan, spon- 
sor of H. R. 1366, which provided for 
the payment of $300 temporary salary 
increase to the nation’s postal work- 
ers. 

The afternoon session opened with 
the presentation of gifts—gold watches 
—io the fraternal delegates and their 
wives. 

Acting on a report submitted by the 
Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations, the convention voted its friend- 
ship for the workers of Italy and 
pledged to do all in its power to bring 
about full democracy, including free 
trade unionism, in that country. 

Vice-President Matthew Woll, 
speaking in support of the committee’s 
report, said American workers must 
heed the cry for aid of Italian labor and 
“give all we can to help rebuild Italy.” 
Mr. Woll then handed to Luigi An- 
tonini a check for $10,000 to be used 
to help the oppressed people of Italy 
“in the hour of their liberation.” 

Replying, Mr. Antonini asserted 
that “aroused Italian labor puts its full 
faith in the organized workers of 
America,” He predicted that the day 









Digging into the case for the nex 
report of important Committee on 
- Resolutions are Chairman Matthey 
Woll (at left) and John P., Frey 


is not far off when a delegate from the 
rebuilt free trade unions of Italy wijj 
attend an A. F. of L. convention, 

The Committee on Resolutions 
headed by Vice-President Woll, was 
recognized and began its report. Qn 
the recommendation of the committee, 
the convention declared that the A, F. 
of L. has “properly” opposed piece. 
work incentive plans and urged that the 
labor movement continue to prevent the 
introduction of any wage system based 
upon incentive schemes. 

Taking note of the distrust of or- 
ganized labor being sown among the 
armed forces, the convention adopted 
a resolution directing the Executive 
Council to prepare a regular labor 
press service to be sent to men in the 
armed forces. 

In lieu of resolutions opposing war- 
time prohibition and restrictions on the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, the conven- 
tion adopted a recommendation calling 
upon the Executive Council to “be 
alert” against any prohibitionist ef- 
forts which may be made during the 
war. 

Other subjects dealt with included 
prison labor, enlargement of the Labor 
Department’s facilities, centralization 
of governmental labor policy, National 
Labor Relations Board, President's 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice and racial discrimination. 

Delegate A. Philip Randolph of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
spoke at some length on racial discrim- 
ination after saying that he regarded 
the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions on that subject as inadequate. 
























Fight against anti-Negro preju- 
dice pledged; WPB Vice-Chair- 
man Keenan assails labor con- 
scription. 








> Reply to Mr. Randolph was made by 
Delegate Charles J. MacGowan of the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America; by Delegate G. M. 
Bugniazet of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers ; by Dele- 
gate Roy Horn of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers; by Secretary 
John P. Frey of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and finally by President 
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At the conclusion of the protracted 
discussion the report of the committee 
was put to a vote and approved. By 
adopting the report the convention 
pledged the American Federation of 
Labor to do everything in its power to 
eliminate prejudice against Negroes in 
industry. This goal, it was held, can- 
not be achieved by decrees, threats or 
force from on high, but it can be 
achieved by intelligent, systematic ed- 
ucational efforts to wipe out prejudice. 

“Those in our armed forces are risk- 
ing their lives in our country’s de- 
fense, without thought of national ori- 
gin or the color which nature has given 
them,” said the report. “All of them 
are the nation’s defenders. 

“When the war ends those who are 
wage-earners must be free to return to 
peaceful occupations as equals in the 
enjoyment of all the rights and oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by others in our trade 
union movement. * * * 

“The doors of our trade union move- 
ment must be open. This country must 
not maintain an industrial standard 
which discriminates against a wage- 
earner because of his color. 

“Substantial progress has been made 
in eliminating prejudices, but there 
still remains an obligation upon the 
American Federation of Labor to carry 
on and expand the good work it has 
already done, so that the principle of 
industrial equality of all men will be 
established beyond question in every 
section of our country.” 

Joseph D. Keenan, WPB vice-chair- 
man for labor production, addressed 
the convention. He paid high tribute 
to the all-out support of the war effort 
on the part of the workers represented 
by organized labor and came out flatly 
against the conscription of labor. 

“I am sure that the fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain would agree 
that the national conscription of labor 
in Great Britain has not served to in- 
crease output per worker, that it has 
not served to eliminate absences from 
work, that it has not served to elimi- 
nate strikes,” 





Senator Mead speaks; convention 
acts on U.M.W. reaffiliation bid; 
one-man wage rule is blasted. 


>The Committee on Resolutions con- 
tinued its report after a brief talk by 
John R. Steelman, head of the United 
States Conciliation Service. 

The convention unanimously adopted 
a report of the committee making 
known the A. F. of L.’s recognition of 
the necessity for providing adequately 
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for the industrial training of ex-serv- 
icemen after the war. It was held, 
however, that all such training should 
be under the direction of the Federal 
Bureau for Vocational Education and 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training. 

The delegates unanimously approved 
a resolution calling upon the American 
Federation of Labor to bring to the 
attention of the affiliated unions the 
fact that local public health depart- 
ments are prepared to give blood and 
other health tests without charge. 

The report of the committee was in- 
terrupted and Senator James M. Mead 
of New York, recently back from a 
trip to the various fighting fronts, was 
introduced. 

“You who represent the American 
Federation of Labor, and all the rest 
of labor, can take pride in the fact that 
you are not only furnishing an over- 
whelming volume of goods and mate- 
rial, but you are also furnishing your 
full share of your own flesh and blood,” 
he declared. 

“They are to be found in every fox- 
hole, on every battlefield, on every ship 
above the sea, on the sea and under 
the sea. Wherever you go you find the 
youth of labor making their contribu- 
tion in sweat and in blood to the war 
effort.” 

Senator Mead declared Adolf Hit- 
ler has lost the initiative everywhere in 
the world. While the German leader 
planned well, the Senator said, he is 
now on the defensive because he failed 
to consider America’s productive 
power, the might of America’s military 
forces and the wise leadership of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

President Green then introduced 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus Frank 
Morrison, for whom this was the forty- 
seventh A. F. of L. convention. Mr. 
Morrison said there has been a “re- 
markable” change, with people who 
once opposed the principles advocated 
by organized labor now favoring them. 
He expressed the hope that unemploy- 
ment would be eliminated after this 
war “and our people will be able to live 
happy and contented lives.” 

The next item was the widely pub- 
licized application of the United Mine 
Workers of America for reaffiliation 
with the A. F. of L. In lieu of six 
resolutions on this subject, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions recommended 
that the Executive Council be author- 
ized and directed to continue negotia- 
tions with the United Mine Workers. 
Under the committee’s proposal, efforts 
to adjust jurisdictional conflicts would 
be made and if any issues remained 
after “a reasonable time,” the Execu- 
tive Council would “determine and dis- 

pose” of them, “to the end that an early 





reaffiliation of the United Mine Work- 
ers can be had on a basis in keeping 
with the traditions, conditions and re- 
quirements of the Federation.” 

Debate on the report began immedi- 
ately after its submission, with Lloyd 
A. Thrush of the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America as the first 
speaker. Mr. Thrush was followed by 
Delegate Nick Lazzari of the Pitts- 
burgh Central Trades Council, Dele- 
gate Jess Fletcher of the Building 
Service Employes International Union 
and Delegate Harvey W. Brown of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

After the luncheon recess Delegate 
George Q. Lynch of the Patternmak- 
ers League of North America offered 
an amendment. His proposal was that 
the Executive Council, instead of being 
given full power to dispose of the ques- 
tion at an early date, should be required 
to report to the next regular conven- 
tion or to a special convention. 


Green Pleads for Consistency 


Following introduction of the amend- 
ment the delegates listened in turn to 
Delegate Daniel J. Tobin of the Team- 
sters, Delegate Brown of the Machin- 
ists (speaking for the second time), 
Delegate Charles J. MacGowan of the 
Boilermakers, Delegate William L. 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters, Delegate 
Joseph P. Ryan of the Longshoremen, 
Chairman Matthew Woll of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Delegate E. J. 
Brown of the Electrical Workers, Dele- 
gate Frank X. Martel of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of La- 
bor, Delegate Edward McMorrow of 
the Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes and, just before the vote, Presi- 
dent Green. 

“We cannot preach and advocate a 
united labor movement,” said Mr. 
Green, “and at the same time act against 
realizing that objective. * * * If we are 
big men, broad men, rising above the 
mire of hate and suspicion and passion, 
we will practice what we preach and we 
will serve in every possible way to unite 
labor in America. That is the issue.” 

The amendment offered by Delegate 
Lynch was defeated and the report of 
the committee was adopted. 

The convention then approved a re- 
port on the War Labor Board which 
said : 

“The War Labor Board came into 
being with the consent of those whqm 
it was to serve. Unfortunately this 
democratic ideal has not been adhered 
to.” 

The report went on to say: 

“Your committee is fully conscious 
of the need for wage regulation and for 
a definite program of fighting inflation, 
but it does not subscribe to that philos- 
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ophy of government which assumes 
that the ends desired justify the means. 
Your committee does not believe that 
all governmental edicts purporting to 
fight inflation are equitable. 

“Nor do we believe that the national 
interest is well served when govern- 
ment-fixed wage formulas supplant 
wage policies hammered out by demo- 
cratically organized bodies which have 
been voluntarily created. The Little 
Steel formula represented the consid- 
ered judgment of a majority of a demo- 
cratically constituted Board actively 
participating in the labor relations of 
the nation; they were genuine repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry and the 
public on the Board. Nevertheless, 
their contributions have been ignored 
and the judgment of one man now 
guides the wage policy of the nation. 
To a people accustomed to democratic 
principles this one-man rule is re- 
pugnant. 

“Your committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor 
should formally request the President 
to initiate action which would restore 
the National War Labor Board to its 
former position, return to the Board its 
power to adjudicate finally all labor 
disputes by democratic processes and 
remove from its back the ever increas- 
ing load of super-agencies. 


Continued Efforts for Victory 


“Finally, your committee recom- 
mends that the American Federation of 
Labor should continue its efforts to 
guarantee that the nation shall be vic- 
torious in war. The A. F. of L. has 
always subscribed to the principle of 
voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. 
It cannot and will not, we are sure, 
after hostilities have ceased, agree to 
the continued existence in any form 
whatsoever of the National War Labor 
Board, and will not countenance dom- 
ination by the government in any form 
or character of its right to bargain 
collectively, fully and freely.” 

The convention reaffirmed the ear- 
nest desire of the A. F. of L. for labor 
unity in the United States and author- 
ized the continuance of the A. F. of L. 
peace committee “so that no oppor- 
tunity which presents itself to establish 
unity may be overlooked.” 

Raiding was denounced as “repre- 
hensible,” and it was noted that no 
meetings of the A. F. of L. and C.I.0. 
peace committees had been held since 
last April, when the representatives of 
the C.I.O. were “unable to agree to a 
no-raiding plan.” 

Hope was expressed that the Inter- 
national Typographical Union would 
come back into the fold as the result of 
a referendum to be held shortly among 
its membership. 
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The next important question before 
the convention was labor’s public re- 
lations. By unanimous vote the dele- 
gates approved a report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, offered as a sub- 
stitute for half a dozen resolutions on 
the subject, which has aroused wide- 
spread interest. The report said in part: 

“However well may have been our 
past activities in this direction, there is 
room for improvement and enlargement 
of these activities. To that end we rec- 
ommend, first of all, that the officers of 
the Federation make every possible 
effort to have all activities of this char- 
acter of the several departments, and 
of our national and international un- 
ions, coordinated with like activities of 
the Federation. 

“We further recommend that the 
Executive Council, through its officers 
or a committee appointed for this pur- 
pose, consider how these public rela- 
tions activities may be furthered and 
effectually enlarged, and that it like- 
wise consider the setting aside of an 
appropriate sum of money out of the 
Federation’s funds, and insofar as its 
finances will permit, for this purpose ; 
and that in the event it is essential or 
desirable to further enlarge such a fund 
for the purposes indicated, that the na- 
tional and international unions be so- 
licited for such voluntary financial 
contributions as will enable the Fed- 
eration to engage in an effective and 
all-comprehensive public relations cam- 
paign.” 

Condemnation of the Connally-Smith 
Act and of those who voted for it was 
unanimously expressed by the conven- 
tion. The law was termed “an insult 
to millions of loyal American citizens.” 
All members of the Federation were 
called upon to “examine the record of 
Congressmen * * * and to repudiate 
those who voted for it.” 

State anti-labor legislation was also 
denounced, and Joseph A. Padway and 
his associates were commended for 
“rendering the Federation splendid, 
competent and efficient service.” 

The Committee on Resolutions then 
submitted a report on postwar prob- 
lems. The hope was expressed that 
Congress will make known “our basic 
foreign policy” without unnecessary 
delay and the belief was put forward 
that “world organization to keep the 
peace must begin with understandings 
reached between the governments of 
democratic nations.” 

The report made reference to the 
need for a strong, responsible union 
movement in postwar days and said the 
shift back to the normal 40-hour work 
week “must be without reduction in 
weekly earnings.” The purpose of a 
resolution calling for institution of the 
six-hour day after the war as a means 





of giving employment to all who are 
willing and able to work was approved 
and the resolution itself was referred ty 
the Executive Council.. 

The convention approved progress 
made by President Green and the A, F 
of L. Committee on Social Security in 
the preparation and introduction of 
legislation to provide a comprehensiye 
and adequate social insurance system 
for American wage-earners. Mr. Green 
and the committee were instructed to 
work out a program for mobilizing 
labor action nationally in support of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 








Convention acts on manpower; 
George Meany reports on WLB; 
officers reelected; George Harri- 
son tells rail workers’ runaround, 


> As the final day of the convention 
began, the delegates had placed before 
them a comprehensive report by the 
Committee on Resolutions on the sub- 
ject of manpower. This report, which 
was adopted by unanimous vote, hit 
proposals for a National Service Act; 
insisted upon retention of voluntary, 
decentralized administration; urged 
creation of a labor commission to safe- 
guard the working and living condi- 
tions of Mexican and other imported 
workers; warned against the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war on vital war 
projects, and demanded elimination of 
the waste of manpower. 

President Green then introduced 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany for a re- 
port on the War Labor Board, of which 
he is one of the A. F. of L. members. 

Mr. Meany told how the War Labor 
Board, which had originally been estab- 
lished to settle disputes that arose 
during the war on their merits, with no 
outside interference, had ceased to bea 
free Board, how it had been turned into 
“a government-controlled Board every 
step of the way.” 

A case involving an Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ agreement with five 
Louisville packing houses and a case 
having to do with the work-glove in- 
dustry were summarized by Mr. Meany 
to show how Economic Stabilization 
Director Fred M. Vinson nullifies de- 
cisions of the War Labor Board. 

“T submit to you,” said the A. F. of 
L. secretary, “that the present War 
Labor Board procedure, hemmed in as 
it is by government control, through 
administrative order, through execu- 
tive order, through the whims of par- 
ticular individuals, is provocative of 
strikes. 

“Under such procedure labor’s no- 
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strike record becomes more important 
and more creditable than ever before. 
It is to labor’s eternal credit that it 
has built up a no-strike record such 
as we see in the face of the existing 
conditions in relation to government 
supervision of wages and conditions of 
employment. 

“The present procedure represents a 
complete violation of the agreement we 
made in December of 1941. We bar- 
gained for a Board which would settle 
disputes under the democratic process 
of majority rule, upon the merits of 
each particular case. We do not have 
such a Board today.” 

The convention then proceeded to 
the election of officers. President 
Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany and 
the thirteen vice-presidents—the fifteen 
officers together comprise the Execu- 
tive Council—were reelected without 
opposition. The vice-presidents are 
William L. Hutcheson, Matthew Woll, 
Joseph N. Weber, G. M. Bugniazet, 
George M. Harrison, Daniel J. Tobin, 
Harry C. Bates, William D. Mahon, 
Felix H. Knight, Edward Flore, Har- 
vey W. Brown, William C. Birthright 
and William C. Doherty. 

Mr. Green has occupied the presi- 
dency continuously since the death of 
Samuel Gompers in 1924. Mr. Meany 
took office as secretary-treasurer in 
January, 1940, following his election 
at the Cincinnati convention. 

The next order of business was the 
selection of a site for the 1944 conven- 
tion. New Orleans was chosen over 


Detroit by a wide margin. 


Why Rail Workers Are Angry 


President Green introduced Vice- 
President George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, who told of the runaround 
given the railroad workers of the na- 
tion in their efforts to secure wage ad- 
justments. Mr. Harrison said: 

“We are suffering from one of the 
greatest injustices and one of the most 
arbitrary and capricious acts ever per- 
petrated upon a large group of patri- 
otic and devoted citizens in a most vital 
industrial operation in a time of war.” 

The story told by Mr. Harrison was 
as follows: 

The railroad workers in September, 
1942, served legal notice for upward 
revisions in their wage scales of 20 
cents an hour, with a basic minimum 
of 70 cents an hour. In due course, 
conferences were held upon a nation- 
wide scale. Mediation ensued. Then 
the President intervened, according to 
his statutory authority under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, and appointed an 
emergency board to investigate the 
merits of the controversy. 

Two eminent economists and an 
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GEORGE MEANY 
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outstanding lawyer were named to the 
board and hearings began March 1. 
Railroad workers and managers testi- 
fied ; forty-four days were consumed in 
hearings; labor introduced two truck- 
loads of statistical material on the social 
and economic aspects of the case; an 
equally comprehensive presentation was 
made by the opposition. 

On May 24 the board filed with the 
President an award of an increase in 
basic wage rates of eight cents an hour, 
retroactive to February 1. It was pro- 
vided that the retroactive pay was to be 
paid in war bonds, to prevent any in- 
flationary results. 

The board members reported to the 
President that the general increase of 
eight cents an hour was the minimum 
non-inflationary increase that the na- 
tion’s railroad workers were entitled 
to receive, because thousands of them 
were suffering under substandard liv- 
ing wages, and railroad workers, oper- 
ating under federal machinery, had not 
been able to progress as rapidly as 
other workers in the determination of 
their wage demands. 

On May 27 the President appealed 
for acceptance of this board decision, 
inadequate though the award was. As 
good citizens in time of war the union 
leaders complied. They regarded the 
controversy as closed. On June 23, 
when they were to assemble with the 
managers of the nation’s railroads to 
execute the contract, Vinson issued an 
edict arbitrarily setting aside the eight- 
cent increase, without any advance no- 
tice, conference or previous intimation 
—declaring that the small increase 
awarded was inflationary. 

Later Vinson issued an opinion that 
the railroad workers could get no fur- 
ther increase in pay because they had 
received, twelve months prior to the 
Stabilization Law and seven months 
before the Little Steel formula, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. 

“T don’t know where we are going,” 
said Mr. Harrison, “when we have one 
man who, without examining one scin- 
tilla of the evidence and notwithstand- 
ing the signed declaration of two emi- 
nent economists who heard the case 
that the increase would be non-infla- 
tionary, presumes, by the stroke of a 
pen, to hold that it would upset the 
national economy if the workers were 
permitted to enjoy an adjustment of a 
gross inequity that everybody admits.” 

Mr. Green returned to the micro- 
phone to add his denunciation of Mr. 
Vinson to those of Messrs. Meany and 
Harrison and to pledge that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would stand 
with the nation’s railroad workers in 
“whatever they decide to do in order 
to offset that injustice.” 

“I could be arrested for what I think 
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of the man who rendered that deci- 
sion against the railroad workers of 
the nation,” Mr. Green declared. 

The Committee on Resolutions was 
then called upon to continue with its 
report. The committee offered a 
timely, hard-hitting, important state- 
ment captioned “Conscription and Bu- 
reaucracy” which was unanimously 
adopted [text on Page 23]. 

A report blasting the failure to re- 
duce the cost of living in conformity 
with frequent promises was approved 
by the convention. This report pointed 
out that such price cutbacks as have oc- 
curred have been inconsequential, criti- 
cized the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost-of-living index, urged greater at- 
tention to proper nutrition for workers, 
insisted upon labor representation on 
all rationing boards and called for 
mobilization of women’s auxiliaries to 
aid in price control and rationing. 

At the afternoon session the reports 
of the Committee on International Re- 
lations, the Committee on Laws, the 
Committee on Building Trades, the 
Committee on Labels and the Commit- 
tee on Education held the spotlight. 
Summaries of these reports—all 
adopted by the convention—follow : 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—Labor 
must expand its international agencies 
and functions ; labor must have its pro- 
gram ready to meet far-reaching post- 
war developments; the International 
Labor Organization should call a con- 
ference of free labor of the world; 
collaboration with the 


mine whether its payments of per 
capita tax represent overpayment or 
underpayment were endorsed, but after 
listening to remarks by Delegates Dan- 
iel J. Tobin and William L. Hutcheson 
the convention referred the resolution 
to the Executive Council for study, 
with a report embodying findings and 
recommendations to be made to the 
next convention. 

BUILDING TRADES—Local support 
should be mobilized to put into effect 
the policies of the A. F. of L. on hous- 
ing; after the war a nationwide pro- 
gram should be launched to “recon- 
struct our communities and afford 
greater employment opportunities to 
building workers and to workers in all 
related industries”; all substandard 
war housing that is of demountable con- 
struction should be removed within 
two years of the war’s end; the pre- 
vailing rate of wages should be paid to 
mechanics in all plants operating under 
government contract. 

LABELS—The Union Label Trades 
Department has done good work and 
should continue its activities; all affili- 
ates should continue and increase their 
cooperation with the Department “in 
order that the high standards estab- 
lished by the American Federation of 
Labor over the past three-score of 
years continue to prevail in the post- 
war era’; the sending of union-label 
cigarettes to the armed forces and the 
establishment of Labor’s Nutritional 
Committee are commendable. 

EDUCATION — The 





British Trades Union 
Congress should be 
continued; the A. F. 
of L. is unable to col- 
laborate with govern- 
ment-controlled Rus- 
sian unions but looks 
forward to the day 
when the Russian peo- 
ple may be rewarded 
for their sacrifices “by 
the blessings of a free ’ 
trade union movement, | 
the keystone of all f 
modern political and abe 
economic democracy” ; de Lh \ 
American labor appre- ie | 
ciates the contributions 
to the war effort be- 
ing made by Latin American workers 
and will oppose the continuation or re- 
vival of imperialistic exploitation ; the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American affairs has been doing a good 
job but should expand its service; la- 
bor should render all possible aid to 
community and war chest drives. 
LAws—The objectives of a resolu- 
tion empowering the A. F. of L. to 
examine the books of any affiliated na- 
tional or international union to deter- 
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wartime spread of the 
child labor curse is de- 
plorable; teachers’ 
salaries (under $1500 
a year for more than 
half of the nation’s 
teachers) should be 
increased to keep them 


The money 
you “can't 
spare’ may 
spare some 
soldier's life! 


( Buy more 


War Bonds! 


from leaving the pro- 
fession ; constructive 
youth training and ap- 
prenticeship programs 
merit support; affili- 
ated bodies should 
study the Harvard 
University trade un- 


ion fellowship plan 
with a view to estab- 
lishing similar pro- 
grams whenever and wherever possible 
and practicable; the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau should expand its activi- 
ties greatly and increased financial sup- 
port should be made available ; any pro- 
gram of reconstruction not grounded 
on a sound program of education is 
destined to failure; the “yellow dog” 
contracts offered Oklahoma City teach- 
ers are an outrage and Oklahoma labor 
is to be congratulated for its fight 
against such anti-labor instruments. 





The Committee on Resolutions was 
brought back for a few minutes to sub- 
mit a tribute to President William D. 
Mahon of the Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes on the occasion of his 
fiftieth year as president of that union 
[see Page 31]. The statement, pre- 
pared at the direction of the conven- 
tion, said that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor concurred in the words 
used by Carl Sandburg, the poet and 
Lincoln biographer, in speaking of Mr, 
Mahon. Sandburg had said: 

“It would take a man-sized book to 
tell how and why Bill Mahon is one 
of the figures to give meaning to the 
cause of labor and the mystery of de- 
mocracy. His integrity and sagacity, 
his fidelity to the plain folks from whom 
he came, his modest needs and humble 
ways of living are worth looking at 
in this time of world crisis when the 
war and the peace after the war are 
to bring such hard tests of labor and 
democracy.” 

The final action of the delegates was 
to adopt a resolution thanking the local 
convention committee, the Boston labor 
movement, Governor Saltonstall, 
Mayor Tobin and the newspapers and 
radio stations which publicized the con- 
vention’s proceedings. 

President Green then made his clos- 
ing statement. 

“We have reached the end of one 
of the finest and one of the most highly 
educational conventions that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has ever 
held,” he said. 

“It has been an open forum of de- 
bate, a great democratic meeting of men 
who cherish the value and the impor- 
tance of democratic procedure. Every 
man who wished to speak on any sub- 
ject has been accorded ample and wide 
opportunity to do so. 

“We have measured up to the high 
standards set for a democratic insti- 
tution. We have made a genuine con- 
tribution toward the promotion of the 
economic, social and industrial welfare 
of the workers of the nation. 

“The convention has shaped policies 
for the next year. We have obligated 
ourselves by action taken in this con- 
vention to give support to our govern- 
ment during the war emergency. 

“Tt must be the spirit of labor to give 
and to sacrifice, if necessary, in re- 
sponse to any appeal which may be 
made to us by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. We will continue to 
make a record of which we will be 
proud.” 

After nine busy days the work of the 
sixty-third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was at 
anend. At 6:25 P.M., Thursday, Oc- 


tober 14, the convention adjourned. 
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I know I share with you your deep feel- 
ing of appreciation over the cordial wel- 
come extended to us by the representatives 
of labor, of the city of Boston and of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We an- 
ticipate the pleasure of being the guests 
of this city and of this state and of enjoy- 
ing all of its hospitality. This warm wel- 
come extended to us revives pleasant mem- 
ories in the minds of a large number of 
officers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention. We recall with a feeling of 
deep pleasure and satisfaction our attend- 
ance at a convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held in this city and in 
this hall in the year 1930. We were then 
privileged to enjoy the hospitality of the 
people of this historic city. We left at that 
time carrying home with us the fondest 
memories of a delightful visit spent here. 
We will repeat that experience. 

It seems appropriate for me to point out 
on this occasion that a great family of 
labor has grown since 1930. We repre- 
sented at that time, at the convention held 
in this hall, 2,961,096 paid-up members in 
the American Federation of Labor. To- 
day you represent 5,939,021 paid-up mem- 
bers. We are proud of the progress we 
have made. We possess a deep sense of 
responsibility which this progress has im- 
posed upon us, and because we understand 
it all, it is our firm purpose and determina- 
tion to discharge our responsibilities not 
only to our government but to labor and 
to society as well. 


Proud of Movement 


I am proud of our great movement. I still 
maintain without modification that it rep- 
resents the labor movement in the United 
States and Canada. It is the historic in- 
strumentality through which the workers of 
this continent express themselves, and it 
is the agency through which they seek to 
achieve their objective—to realize a higher 
standard of life and of living. 

And so, conscious of our responsibilities, 
we are determined that we shall measure 
up to the high standards set by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in previous con- 
ventions, and that our work will be con- 
structive, that we will devote our efforts to 
the maintenance of the American way of 
life and find ways and means by which and 
through which we can give to our govern- 
ment a larger and more vital measure of 
support in the prosecution of the war. 

It seems that a new era began, dating 
from the time when the cowardly Japanese 
attacked our peace-loving country at Pearl 
Harbor. That incident is still fresh in our 
memories, but even prior to Pearl Harbor 
the American Federation of Labor, with a 
vision that penetrated the future, decided 
to give support to Great Britain and her 
Allies when they were fighting with their 
back to the wall against the Nazi and 
Fascist invaders. We, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, understood then the is- 
sues involved in the conflict. We under- 
stood what was hanging in the balance. 
We understood quite clearly that if we were 
to maintain our free democratic form of 
government, the American way of life, and 
protect American traditions, we must see 
to it with all the power at our command 
that Great Britain and her allies won the 
war, 

But fate, Providence or call it what we 
may ordained that America should enter 
the conflict, and so the attack at Pearl 
Harbor was the match which set the flame 
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of action here in the United States of 
America. We responded wholeheartedly, 
and then began the formation of our 
armies—I say armies because I want to 
refer to it in the plural sense. 

Not only was our government called 
upon to organize an army to serve on the 
battlefields, but it became necessary to 
organize an army of production to produce 
in the mills, the mines, the factories and on 
the transportation lines of our nation, and 
so simultaneously these armies were or- 
ganized and we have accomplished wonders 
since then. 

We have organized an army of more than 





5,000,000 stalwart young Americans who 
are facing the armies of the Nazis and the 
Fascists abroad and the Japanese in the 
Southern Pacific in a way that challenges 
our admiration. 

In the workshops and mills and mines 
and factories of the nation, the army of 
production is serving just as faithfully and 
just as well as our armies on the battle- 
field. Just listen a moment! The efforts 
of American labor have given our country 
the mightiest fleet in history, the most 
powerful naval force in the world and the 
finest ordnance throughout the entire uni- 
verse. 

Behold the figures, men and women! In 
1940 we had in America only 1,076 vessels 
in our navy. Today, after three years of 
inspired work, our navy boasts of 14,072 
fighting ships. In 1940 the navy possessed 
only 1,774 planes. Today our fleet is pro- 
tected and streng.hened by 18,269 of the 
most modern planes. This is over and 
beyond the tremendous fleet of merchant 
ships that has been completed in record 
time in the shipyards. These ships now 
comprise the greatest fleet the world has 
ever known. We are building them at the 
rate of more than one hundred per month— 
at a speed never before dreamed of in the 
shipbuilding industry. 

These ships are carrying vital supplies 
to our soldiers on the fighting fronts and 
to our Allies. Now the latest report from 
the War Production Board shows that 
American workers produced 7,612 fighting 
planes during the month of August. That 
is the highest figure we have yet reached, 
but it is still going up and, in my opinion, 
will pass the 8,000 mark during this month. 

Most of the airplanes we are making 
now are heavy bombers. America’s pro- 
duction alone on them is now more than 
double the total Axis production of planes, 
and that spells doom for the enemy. 

Chairman Nelson of the War Production 
Board reports that America’s productivity 
in the airplane industry has increased 25 
per cent in the last eight months. 

Production of tanks and bombs and guns 
is proceeding far ahead of schedule. The 
month of August, for instance, showing a 
gain of 32 per cent over July—32 per cent 
in only one month in the production of self- 
propelled artillery, which constitutes a vital 
weapon in modern warfare. 

All of these figures which I have cited 
to you are tremendously significant because 
victory in this war is going to the side 
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which has superior equipment. We enjoy 
that superiority now along with our Allies 
and the margin of our superiority is going 
to grow as we increase production levels, 
while those of our enemies will be lowered 
as a result of destructive air raids. 

But there is another factor in the pro- 
duction picture which should be especially 
significant to the delegates in attendance 
at this convention. The War Production 
Board announces that more than 85 per 
cent of war material is being produced in 
America by union labor. Therefore, we 
can claim a large share of credit for the 
marvelous production result, because the 
members of our old American Federation 
of Labor unions have made them possible 
by their unmatched skill and by their un- 
remitting hard work, 

The planes, the tanks, the guns, the 
bombs that will eventually crush our ene- 
mies are being made largely by union 
labor and we hope that the bullet that will 
finally end Hitler’s life will bear the union 
abel. 

There’s the answer to our critics. There’s 
the answer to those who hate labor and 
go up and down the land denouncing labor. 

I challenge any group—business, eco- 
nomic or administrative—to show a better 
record than the soldiers of production have 
made since Pearl Harbor in America. 

Now I want to present to you some tragic 
figures just for a moment, and I think that 
they will certainly be surprising to some 
of those who say that labor is making no 
sacrifice during the war. 


Workers Also Lose Lives 


Listen! Casualties in the United States - 
armed forces since Pearl Harbor have been 
20,104 dead, 28,226 wounded, 32,905 missin 
and 23,970 imprisoned, a total of 105,205, 
These figures are from the latest report 
from the Office of War Information. That 
is the armies in the field, those who are 
facing the guns and the destructive planes 
of the enemy. What about the soldiers of 
production, those who constitute the other 
army? Casualties to American workers 
through accident since Pearl Harbor num- 
ber 80,000 dead, 7,000,000 injured, on and 
off the job. 

These figures are taken from the latest 
report of the National Safety Council. 
The soldiers of production have lost 80,000 
of their colleagues fighting the war in the 
production plants of the nation. Twenty 
thousand have been killed in the armed 
forces of our nation. What a striking com- 
parison! [I do not claim that labor is giv- 
ing more or doing more. I know that our 
soldiers on the battlefield are giving their 
all, But I do want these figures to be 
presented to those who have denounced 
labor from one end of the country to the 
other. You men and women who make up 
the American Federation of Labor and all 
our friends have listened to commentators 
over the radio who have denounced labor 
as shirkers. You have listened to dema- 
gogues who have moved from the North 
to the South and from the East to the West, 
visiting towns and cities, denouncing labor. 
You have read vicious editorials in the 
reactionary press of the nation, and whom 
did they denounce? This army of produc- 
tion that has given 80,000 to the service 
of the nation, 80,000 lives in the war pro- 
duction effort. 

I denounce those, my friends, who de- 
nounce us. I challenge them to show a 


better record in any emergency, in any 
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crisis in the world’s history, and I am 
proud this morning as I stand here of the 
wonderful record made by this army of 
production which is fighting here in the 
workshops of America. 

But I know that it is the spirit and pur- 
pose of our workers to reach new heights 
in production, to establish new standards. 
The government is calling upon us for 
more. Notwithstanding the record we have 
made, we are going to respond and give 
more. The efficiency of our skilled work- 
ers will be increased. The service they give 
will be improved. Ways and means will 
be found—and we will help find the ways 
and means—through which the manpower 
of America who serve in the army of 
production can produce more and more in 
support of the war effort. I know that that 
is a matter that will be given vital con- 
sideration by this convention. A complete 
analysis will be made of the war manpower 
situation. We will make a survey our- 
selves and we will endeavor to promote 
better utilization of the available manpower 
of our nation, because we are opposed to a 
resort to force or the enactment of forcible 
measures to compel free American workers 
to do things against their will. 

Now may I carry you for just a moment 
with your faces toward the future? We 
are thinking not only of the war as it now 
exists, but we are thinking of the days 
to come when the war will be ended and 
we must deal with the question of peace. 


Must Win the Peace 


Victory in this war would be empty and 
meaningless unless we win the peace. 
Therefore, while labor’s primary duty is to 
do everything possible to crush our enemies 
as quickly as possible, we must at the 
same time give immediate and increasing 
consideration to the formulation of a post- 
war program which will enhance and over- 
shadow military victory. 

The great problems we face are two- 
fold—domestic and foreign. 

In our own country after the war we will 
face the supreme challenge of making good 
the pledge to abolish fear of want in Amer- 
ica. This is the first duty of industry, of 
labor and of the government. It can be 
fulfilled by the launching of a vast peace- 
time production drive which will provide 
jobs for all and by the enactment of broad 
social security legislation which will pro- 
vide economic insurance for the masses of 
the American people. 

We hear a great deal of talk these days 
from business men about preserving the 
free enterprise system. That free enter- 
prise system faces a life-or-death test in 
the postwar era. Private industry itself 
can do more to preserve free enterprise 
than anyone else. The business leaders of 
the nation must be prepared to move boldly 
and swiftly the moment the last gun in 
this war is fired. They must be ready to 
convert almost overnight from wartime 
to peacetime production. 

The leaders of American industry must 
have confidence in the future of America 
or the American people will lose confidence 
in them. They must face the risk and re- 
sponsibility of investing funds for the ex- 
pansion of free enterprise on a scale never 
before contemplated. The millions of work- 
ers now engaged in war industries and the 
millions of young men now serving in the 
armed forces will need jobs. We dare not 
and we must not offer them breadlines. 
Nor does labor want to see another WPA 
in America. 

How can this be avoided? The oppor- 
tunities are limitless. The construction 
industry offers a striking example. Since 
the war started, private construction, espe- 
cially housing, has been at a complete 
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standstill. As a result there is an acute 
shortage of decent housing in every com- 
munity in the land. It is estimated that we 
will need 15,000,000 new homes in the ten 
years following the end of the war. This 
presents a glorious opportunity to private 
investment and private industry. Construc- 
tion of a million and a half homes a year 
for ten years will provide steady employ- 
ment for two million construction workers 
and perhaps an additional five million 
workers in industries making building ma- 
terials and home furnishings and equip- 
ment. Thus, prompt revival of the con- 
struction industry when peace comes can 
prove the key to nationwide business ex- 
pansion and provide a miraculous stimulant 
to postwar prosperity. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated unions are determined to do 
everything in their power to encourage and 
assist private industry in fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities to the nation. We also call 
upon our government to give private in- 
dustry full support in the critical days 
that lie ahead. 

This war has taught us that America 
cannot isolate herself from the rest of the 
world. As a nation we face a new era in 
international relations when the war ends. 
Our first objective must be to assure last- 
ing peace. We know now that peaceful in- 
tentions on our part are not enough, that 
we must assume our full share of respon- 
sibility that the warlike tendencies of other 
nations do not break beyond bounds. To 
win this war against the enemies of de- 
mocracy, freedom and human decency, 
America has allied herself with other na- 
tions. Likewise, in the postwar era, Amer- 
ica must join with other nations of good- 
will in preserving peace throughout the 
civilized world. 

This is the outstanding reason why 
labor demands full representation at the 
peace conferences. _We intend to see to it 
that the desire for permanent peace of the 
American people is not thwarted by pro- 
fessional international diplomats. We also 
will insist on the restoration of political 
and economic independence to those na- 
tions which have been overrun and pillaged 
and despoiled by our enemies. And we will 
not be satisfied until the guarantees of 
justice and democracy embodied in the 
Four Freedoms are established for all 
time throughout the civilized world. 

We shall insist that the peoples of the 


world shall be made free—free from Prus- 
sian militarism, free from Fascism, free 
from Nazism and free from Japanese 
savagery. 

It is our firm purpose and determination 
to serve in every way we can to establish 
free democratic trade unions throughout 
the world. That is an objective that we 
place high as our ideal and our goal. We 
want to help because the record shows that 
those were the institutions first destroyed 
by the leaders of Nazism and Fascism in 
order to establish totalitarian forms of 
government. 

We are encouraged now, as we meet in 
this sixty- -third annual convention, be- 
cause the armies of the free peoples of the 
world are marching forward. We rejoice 
over their victories. We knew they would 
win just as soon as our military and eco- 
nomic strength was finally mobilized. They 
are not winning, however, for the purpose 
of establishing despotic control in any na- 
tion. The invasion of Italy by the Allied 
armies does not mean despotic control of 
Italy, but it means that at last the Italian 
people will be made free. And so it is in 
North Africa and in other countries. 

In conclusion, may I state that we all 
realize that these are trying days? We, 
along with the people of the world, are liv- 
ing and moving in the shadows of sorrow 
and sadness. The clouds of adversity hang 
heavily over a war-torn world, and in 
characteristic fashion, as hope springs 
eternal in the human breast, we have 
turned our faces toward the rising sun, 
toward the dawn of a new day—a day 
when peace will come, when we can live 
normal lives again, a day when righteous- 
ness will triumph over injustice and 
wrong, when the Allied armies will finally 
have won a decisive victory. These are 
the days we are looking for, and with 
scrutinizing vision we pierce the clouds 
and the shadows that lie between us now 
and the realization of that great objective. 

Our slogan is victory, and we will stand 
with our great President, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and with our Allies in the 
fight which is being made to achieve vic- 
tory—victory for free democratic labor, 
victory for helpless people, victory for 
those who suffer from the yoke of Nazism, 
Fascism and Japanese savagery, victory 
for righteousness—the victory that must 
be achieved before we quit the war. 


The extemporaneous remarks which follow were delivered by President 
Green after an address by the new national commander of the American 
Legion, Warren H. Atherton of California, who in the course of his remarks 
had questioned the effectiveness of labor’s wartime no-strike policy and had 


said: 


“If it is treason for the man at the front to refuse to use his gun, then it 
should be treason for any person fortunate enough to be here on the home 
front to do things that keep the soldier from getting that gun.” 


First of all, may I extend to Com- 
mander Atherton, in your name and your 
behalf, our sincere thanks for his visit 
to this convention and for the address 
which he delivered. He was right in his 
conclusions when he stated that we wel- 
come a frank discussion of all subjects 
and all questions affecting the American 
way of life and affecting our economic, 
social and industrial interests. 

In fact, the American Federation of La- 
bor conventions are open forums of dis- 


cussion. We speak with frankness. We 
act in the same way. We face all issues 
courageously. We proclaim our virtues 
and we admit our faults. 

It appears to me that I can with per- 
fect propriety point out te the cem- 
mander that those who seek perfection 
in an imperfect world are doomed to 
disappointment, but he who follows the 
pathway of logic and reason, looking 
above and beyond the inconsequential 
faults of a small minority, will realize 
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that after all we are making a fine rec- 
ord in a most imperfect world. 

The American Federation of Labor did 
not hesitate or wait a moment. Imme- 
diately after receiving, over the radio, 
through the press and otherwise, infor- 
mation that the Japanese had treacher- 
ously attacked America at Pearl Harbor, 
we stepped out and acted at once. A 
conference of the representatives of this 
great movement was assembled to meet 
in the city of Washington. The Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor met at the same time and there, 
after solemnly, seriously and carefully 
considering the whole situation, we an- 
nounced our pledge to the President of 
the United States of cooperation and 
support. 

That came from the honest hearts, 
frank consciences of those men, repre- 
senting as they did the heart and con- 
science of American labor. And then in 
conformity with the program there de- 
veloped, we pledged to the President of 
the United States a no-strike policy for 
the duration of this cruel war. That was 
made voluntarily, and you must under- 
stand the real value of the use of the 
strike weapon in order to understand the 
pledge that American labor made to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

In other words, the mobilization of 
our economic strength and its use, after 
all, is the last resort, the protection of 
labor, the means that it uses to lift its 
standard of life and living and to protect 
its own interests. It is the weapon it 
uses in defense of its interests, and when 
it agreed to place that behind the door 
and leave it there until the war was over 
it honestly pledged itself to support the 
government to the bitter end. 

Now, Mr. Commander, what has been 
the record? Examine it, will you please? 
The President of the United States, who 
keeps the record and studies it carefully 
day by day and month by month, has 
spoken to us in a convincing and elo- 
quent way and said, ““Men, you have kept 
that pledge 99.9 per cent in the United 
States of America:” 

And that pledge was kept by imper- 
fect men. I maintain that it is an amaz- 
ing record, made good in an imperfect 
world. 

We hold business management and 
those connected with business, Mr. Com- 
mander, in high regard. We feel that 
business as a whole has made a good 
record during the war—and in referring 
to business I mean the owners and man- 
agers of industry. We do not denounce 
industry as a whole at any time because 
of the sins committed by some manager 
or some directors of a corporation or 
the owners of some industry or a mi- 
nority of industry. Consequently, we do 
not denounce industry as a whole be- 
cause some steel corporation in America 
supplied our government during this 
emergency with defective armorplate. 
Nor do we denounce industry as a whole 
because some wire corporation supplied 
the government with inferior wire. Nor 
do we denounte industry as a whole be- 
cause some greedy employers of labor 
have sought to make profits that are un- 
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A few minutes after this picture was snapped, President Green politely 
but firmly told Mr. Atherton off, to the delegates’ enormous delight 


reasonable out of this war emergency. 
We say, “You have sinned against the 
government,” but industry as a whole 
does not approve of it and we hold them 
in high regard. 

Is this a world without sin? Do the 
members of the Church always live up to 
the high standards set for them? Do the 
fraternal organizations maintain their 
standards of righteousness always? Do 
you find perfection in family life, the 
most sacred organization in America? I 
will venture to say that there are sinners 
in the American Legion. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
never officially ordered or approved a 
strike of one, five or ten or a hundred 
men since the dastardly attack was made 
upon us at Pearl Harbor. We have kept 
the faith and we are keeping the faith. 
We are producing the planes, the guns, 
the tanks, the ships, the war material so 
necessary in order that our brave men on 
the battlefields of Africa, in the Southern 
Pacific, in Italy and wherever the war is 
being fought may be adequately supplied. 

And, Mr. Commander, it might be of 
interest to tell you that since Pearl Har- 
bor—-since Pearl Harbor—while the sol- 
diers of production represented here in 
this convention have been giving their 
skill, their lives, their training, their 
genius, and their American service in the 
production of materials in order to make 
this war a success, 80,000 of them have 
been killed and we have buried them, 
many of them in unknown graves. Seven 
million have been injured. Does that 
mean that we have measured up, or have 
we not? I have repeatedly referred to 
that fact—we buried them—80,000 
killed—killed while serving as soldiers of 
production in the mills, the mines and 
the factories of these United States. Does 
that count for anything or does it mean 
anything? No workers in the world have 
ever made such a record as American 


workers have made in the United States 
of America since Pearl Harbor. 

I ask you, Mr. Commander, to look 
high, look above the petty things, look 
above the human imperfections, the in- 
cidental things of life, and behold por- 
trayed like the new day’s sun before your 
eyes the virtue of American workers. 
They are the best in the entire world. We 
are proud of them. They have done won- 
ders and they will do more. 

Now, may I say that we are in accord 
with many of the objectives you out- 
lined here this morning—the protection 
of the children, the return of those who 
have temporarily been permitted to leave 
the schoolrooms and the homes to work 
in the mills and the factories. We have 
supported the regimentation of workers 
during this war in a very large way, be- 
cause the winning of the war stands over 
and above every other consideration. But 
we intend to work with all like-minded 
people in bringing about a reconversion 
and a readjustment when the war ends. 
The children must go back to the homes 
and to the schools. The wife and the 
mother must take her place in the home 
as a wife and mother. We are opposed 
to the exploitation of women workers and 
children during normal times. We will 
stand with you in carrying out that pro- 
gram. 

Then, Mr. Commander, there are 
2,000,000 members of organized labor in 
the armed services of the nation. ‘We 
have planned and are planning for their 
return, as well as for the return of others 
who are serving on the battlefields. It is 
our firm determination to see that the 
seniority rights of all these members of 
our great union are protected when they 
come back to America, and if necessary 
we will compel employers to give them 
their places back where they were before 
they went away. 

Then we shall serve in a like capacity 
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in trying to find the way by which every 
man who enlisted in the service of the 
nation may. find an opportunity to re- 
sume his normal life, to live in the Amer- 
ican way, working and serving his family 
and society and the nation as well. 

I have spoken in response to your ad- 
dress, Mr. Commander, in a sincere and 
honest way. I have spoken to you in the 
kindliest manner. I want you to get our 
point of view. It is my wish that we may 
all see this situation as it is. 

Perhaps when Gabriel blows his trum- 
pet in the morning and the dead shall 
rise from the earth, and those who are 
living shall be assembled, as Holy Writ 
tells us, for the purpose of ascending into 
Heaven, we may then construct a perfect 
world out of imperfect material. But 
until then, Mr. Commander, we must deal 
with the imperfections of human nature 
and serve as best we can. 


It is always difficult for me to command 
language that would adequately express 
my deep appreciation of the honor which 
you have conferred upon me from time to 
time and which you have again conferred 
upon me this morning. For you have re- 
peated the call for service this morning 
which you have made on many previous 
occasions. 

As the years go by I am tremendously 
impressed by the spirit manifested and the 
unanimity of this action demonstrated in 
the selection of myself as president of the 
American Federation of Labor. You come 
here as the sovereign representatives of 
more than six million workers affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
You reflect their judgment and their will 
in the deliberations of this convention, and 
in a solemn and responsible way you pass 
upon questions which vitally affect the 
well-being of those whom you have the 
honor to represent. For that reason I 
know that you do not consider the selection 
of a president of the American Federation 
of Labor as an incidental matter. I in- 
terpret your action, therefore, as the ex- 
pression of well-considered judgment, and 
I thank you for the honor which you have 
conferred upon me. 

I shall give to the work during the com- 
ing year, so far as I am able-to give it, 
the same faithful service which I have 
given you for all the years since I have 
been serving you as president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. There will be 
no attempt to conserve energy, either men- 
tal or physical, and all I have of strength 
and power and time and thought I will give 
to the work of the American Federation 
of Labor and to the service of those you 
have the honor to represent. I do not know 
that I ever responded to your clarion call 
to service at a time more important than 
the present moment. For that reason I am 
increasingly conscious of the many respon- 
sibilities resting upon me. 

We will pass through a most fateful 
year. The coming year will be of tremen- 
dous importance. We will face political 
decisions during the coming year which 
will be of great import to the working 
people of our country. 

In addition to that, we will have to carry 
on this great conflict, this great World 
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War, until victory is finally achieved. No 
one can penetrate the future. No one can 
foresee the trend of events. No one can 
tell what fate may have in store for us. 

But there is one thing of which I am 
certain, just as certain as I am of the 
principles of life and death, and that is 
that the great American government, along 
with its Allies, will march into Berlin and 
take charge of those governments. 

We have already invaded Italy, and the 
Italian people, understanding the purpose 
of our troops who have invaded that coun- 
try, know that it means liberty and free- 
dom and a higher standard of living for 
the people of that great country. 

And so it will be to others—freedom, 
liberty, the right to live, the right to pur- 
sue a normal way of life, the right to 
live in accordance with the rules laid down 
by Divine Providence. We will play our 
part during the coming year as we played 
it during the past year. I shall give to the 
service of our government the best I can 
give. I shall endeavor to mobilize behind 
it, as I know I can, the full support of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

And I announce with voice which cannot 
be misunderstood to the Commander-in- 
Chief. of the Army and Navy of the United 
States that there is one loyal American 
organization that will stand by him and 
live with him and die by him, if necessary, 
in order to win this war. 

And now in conclusion may I say that I 
shall continue to call to those who left us, 
to plead with our wayward comrades who 
have gone into the highways and byways 


of unsound and false experimentation, to 
come back home and live with us. Those 
who left us will find the rooms in the house 
of labor which they formerly occupied stil] 
furnished, waiting for their return. We 
only ask that they come back as they left 
us, with no additions and no complications, 

I know it will be the purpose of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to protect the interests of 
every union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, those who have re- 
mained loyal, those who have refused to 
listen to the siren voice of those who called 
for followers into the field of false experi- 
mentation—their interests must and will be 
protected, to the full limit of their rights 
in the American Federation of Labor, when 
the wayward sons return. 

Then we will carry on out into the fields 
where men remain unorganized. We will 
carry the message of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Our appeal will be to their 
hearts, to their consciences, to their senti- 
ments, to themselves to come with us and 
live with us and work with us as brothers 
and comrades in a common cause. 

I face the coming year with a deep sense 
of responsibility. I know what it means, 
It will be a fateful year, but we will face it 
courageously; we will never compromise 
on principle or surrender any of our rights. 

And in response to this unanimous call 
you have made, this unmistakable call, this 
loud, clarion call, I answer that I will 
work and serve for you during the coming 
year as the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 





F.D.R. Pledges Living Cost Probe 


Organized labor’s top leaders have 
won President Roosevelt's promise 
to make a realistic determination of 
the increase in the cost of living with 
a view to possible upward revision of 
the Little Steel wage formula. 

This was announced by President 
William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor after a two-hour 
meeting of the Combined Labor War 
Board with the President at the White 
House late last month. 

Other A. F. of L. representatives 
who attended the conference were Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George Meany and 
Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin. 

The. President himself suggested, 
Mr. Green said, that a committee of 
three members of the War Labor 
Board investigate and examine the 
present methods by which the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates living costs. 

The labor leaders unanimously de- 
clared that these estimates are away 
off the facts. While the Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
an increase of only 6 per cent in the 
cost of living in the past year, organ- 
ized labor has evidence showing that 
the actual increases have been much 
greater in many parts of the country. 

It is assumed that if this can be 
proved by the investigation, Mr. Roose- 
velt will agree to an adjustment of the 
Little Steel formula which will permit 


wage increases to make up for the 
higher living costs. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L., 
C.1.O. and railroad brotherhoods told 
the President at the meeting that the 
Little Steel formula is untenable in the 
light of price increases. 

They told him that the only portion 
of the nation’s economic stabilization 
program which has really been put 
into effect has been stabilization of 
wages. 

They reminded him that the govern- 
ment has made no real progress to 
date in restoring prices to September 
15, 1942, levels, although the Economic 
Stabilization Act, if carried out, would 
require that this be done. 

The labor representatives denounced 
the exercise of veto power by Economic 
Stabilization Director Vinson and War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes over 
wage adjustments authorized by the 
War Labor Board and other federal 
agencies. They particularly called the 
President’s attention to Vinson’s ca- 
pricious veto of the eight-cents-an-hour 
wage increase awarded to a million 
non-operating railroad employes by a 
Presidential commission. 

Mr. Green told the reporters that he 
felt the investigation of BLS statistics 
on the cost of living would be helpful. 
He said labor “seriously questions” the 
accuracy of the BLS figures. 
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‘Statement Attacking Bureaucracy and Compulsion 








The following is the text of a report by 
the Committee on Resolutions, unanimously 
adopted by the convention, scoring govern- 
ment by edict, bureaucracy t vested with dis- 
cretionary powers and conscription of labor: 


Your Committee on Resolutions, because 
of certain problems now actively affecting 
our trade union movement which contain a 
definite menace in the future, is impelled to 
present a report relative to the conscription 
of labor and the rapid increase of arbi- 
trary regulation and control through the 
“directives” issued by a number of federal 
agencies. 

In the effort to secure the greatest possible 
production of war material there has de- 
veloped in certain governmental agencies a 
belief that better production results will be 
secured by applying conscription to American 
labor. Those so believing have announced 
their intention to appeal to Congress to enact 
the legislation they advocate if the results 
they seek cannot be established through the 
method of issuing “directives.” 

They contend that as the country’s liberties 
are at issue in the World War, our nation 
would be justified in establishing the con- 
scription of labor so that labor would be con- 
trolled and forced, instead of being free. A 
measure of involuntary servitude would be 
established. Labor would work as directed, 
where directed and under directed terms of 
employment and conditions of labor. 

This directed compulsory labor would be 
forced to work for private employers, in 
private industries operated for profit. They 
would be deprived of the usual protection of 
their rights. They would be unable to work 
out their employment problems though the 
democratic method of collective: bargaining 
with employers. Should labor be compelled 
to work under compulsion because of con- 
scription, the customary democratic processes 
would be destroyed, and arbitrary, compul- 
sory direction would take their place. 

The record of wartime production indicates 
that the individual worker in our war indus- 
tries now produces 2 1/3 times more per 
hour than his predecessor in 1918. The record 
of production of war requirements indicates 
that it is now approximately 600 per cent 
greater than in 1941. 

This outstanding record of production is 
due primarily and almost wholly to the co- 
operation which has been established and 
maintained between management and labor— 
the management-labor committees, the out- 
standing cooperation of local and national 
officers of American trade unions with each 
other and with management. 

We have reached the conclusion from a 
careful study of our wartime production re- 
sults that the already fabulous record for 
production would have been materially 
greater had it not been for the bungling and 
ineptness on the part of some public repre- 
sentatives charged with responsibility who, 
because of their lack of practical experience 
in the relationships of men in industry— 
management and labor—harbored the thought 
that they knew better than both what was 
required and sought to impose regulations 
and rules to govern both groups through the 
issuing of “directives.” The use of the dis- 


cretionary power vested in them has largely 
led to justified irritation, confusion and, as 
serious as these, to the constant overlapping 
of the jurisdiction of numerous federal 
agencies. 
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The astonishing record of production 
which has been made by American manage- 
ment and labor, the patriotic motives which 
have animated them, the wholesome degree 
of cooperation which they have maintained, 
should be convincing evidence that in our 
country the application of democratic methods 
under free institutions is infinitely superior 
to the spirit and the methods of conscription 
and compulsion. 

Surely it can only be the stress of war 
upon those incompetent to understand our 


_ basic free institutions, who, at this critical 


hour, would advocate the regimentation of 
labor through the compulsion of conscription. 
We cannot and must not do less than deter- 
minedly, and with every energy, oppose those 
who now advocate that the most effective 
contribution our country can make to save 
free institutions for the world is to apply to 
American workmen the conscription of labor 
and its regimentation which has been the 
basis for the industrial policy of the Axis 
Powers. 

Tyranny in our country is just as odious 
as when applied by totalitarian countries, but 
infinitely more dangerous to us. We should 
oppose it with every energy at our com- 
mand as trade union representatives, and 
urge our membership to do likewise. 

Our movement now faces another serious 
problem in the growing tendency to displace 
government by law by the rule of “direc- 
tives” issued by officials who have had dis- 
cretionary authority conferred upon them by 
Congress, or by administrative action. Dis- 
cretionary power in government is neither 
more nor less than substituting the judgment 
of individuals for the protection, regulation 
and rules established by law. It is the ap- 
plication of men’s whims, fancies or preju- 
dices instead of government by law. It was 
this application of discretionary power which 
made it possible for judges sitting in equity 
to issue those injunctions in connection with 
labor disputes which shackled labor’s hands 


when it was oppressed. Whether in equity 
courts freed from all restriction on their 
conscience, or discretionary authority exer- 
cised by civilian agencies, the menace to the 
maintenance of even-handed justice between 
men is the same. Government by discretion 
and government by law in any country at 
any time are incompatible. In their spirit, 
in their essence and in their method, they are 
in direct conflict with each other. They can- 
not long endure side by side. The deplorable 
development of government in our country by 
those vested with discretionary powers has 
already indicated their menace to our Amer- 
ican institutions. Discretionary authority is 
the condition within government which makes 
bureaucracy the menace to government by 
law and to free institutions which it always 
has been. 

It should be the purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor to devote its energies to 
the elimination of unwarranted discretionary 
authority wherever and whenever it is trans- 
gressing or replacing government by law— 
the law enacted by the people’s duly elected 
representatives for the benefit and protection 
of the people. 

We must insist that the regulation of our 
activities as citizens and as workmen by duly 
enacted legislation must be protected by the 
constant and fearless expose of what is de- 
veloping under the insidious operation of 
government by discretionary powers. 

We should pledge ourselves here and now 
to oppose this development as vigorously as 
we will oppose the regimentation of labor 
through the conscription of labor. 

We have pledged ourselves to contribute 
all of our resources and capabilities to the 
winning of the war. Let us now solemnly 
pledge ourselves, while so doing, to use every 
energy we possess to protect the wage-earn- 
ears of our country from these twin evils— 
compulsory control of labor by the govern- 
ment, and government through discretionary 
authority. 





A. F.of L. Wars on Accidents 


The American Federation of Labor 
is officially and solidly behind the cam- 
paign to reduce industrial accidents, 
the nation was told October 24 on the 
“Labor for Victory” program. 

After Ned H. Dearborn, executive 
vice-president of the National Safety 
Council, had said that the amount of 
time lost through work accidents in 
1942 would have sufficed to build 13,- 
000 bombers, I. M. Ornburn, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Departmert, responded that the 
A. F. of L. stands ready to “go all 
the way” in any cooperative drive 
against accidents. 

“We must not be guilty of accepting 
the supine philosophy that ‘accidents 
will happen,’” Mr. Ornburn said. 
“Rather we should proceed upon the 
truth that ‘accidents need not happen’ 
and ‘accidents must not happen.’ That 





goes for both management and labor. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has for many years recognized the need 
for greater work safety and has actively 
sought to reduce work accidents. 
Thousands of our members have taken 
safety courses arranged by their local 
unions and organizations. From the 
workers themselves have come many 
of the best ideas for improving safe 
working conditions. 

“Industrial safety demands all-out 
cooperation. But let me emphasize 
that the worker is the one most directly 
concerned. Any safety campaign must 
be focused at him and the work condi- 
tions around him. Winning his con- 
fidence and cooperation is absolutely 
essential. We believe that the work- 
er’s confidence can best be gained 
through his own self-constituted organ- 
ization—the trade union.” 
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World Peace and Order 


VEN avery casual review of United States 
history shows that we have been continu- 
ously involved in every major war between 
the nations of Europe. World peace has ever 
been indivisible, so that warfare in any area 
menaced the peace of all. 

Now in the midst of the most terrible and 
destructive war the world has ever encoun- 
tered, we are making decisions that will deter- 
mine whether we shall continue to use war 
as our method of deciding issues between 
nations or whether we shall unite with other 
countries to develop and administer world law 
and order. Such world law and order must 
rest on the basic principle of the dignity of 
the individual, who has spiritual as well as 
physical life. Human rights are derived from 
the fact that the individual must decide his 
life in accord with moral standards. Demo- 
cratic countries accept human rights as sacred ; 
by uniting on a world basis they can assure 
human rights on a world basis. 

Only a world order that assures human 
rights of individuals and the groups through 
which they seek a better life can give us a 
lasting basis for peace. Such an order would 
progress steadily toward freedom for all and 
away from rule over other peoples’ lives. 

Experience shows that the use of police 
power is an essential condition to maintenance 
of order in any geographic division. This is 
equally true of international order. 

There is practically no disagreement on 
objectives. The next step is to get agreement 
on how to implement these objectives. Mutual 
confidence and good faith help toward deci- 
sions that will mean freedom for all peoples. 
While we cannot escape the consequences of 
the mistakes of the past, nor the outbreak of 
civil war when arbitrary rule is broken, we 
can raise the torch of freedom which alone can 
lift nations to higher levels of living. 


What is now desperately needed to clarify 
international planning is a clear, forthright 
statement of national foreign policy by the 
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Congress of the United States. That basic 
statement need be only a formal statement of 
the responsibility our nation feels for doing 
its part in maintaining peace between nations, 
with justice to all, and the recognition that to 
this end we must participate in the develop- 
ment of agencies necessary to maintain justice. 
The task ahead is so stupendous and fateful 
that we might hesitate if we did not know 
destruction of our civilization by war is the 
only alternative. 


We look to Congress for wise deliberation 
and speedy action, thus typifying the coopera- 
tion of all parties and branches of the govern- 
ment for the nation’s best interests. Such basic 
policy will then be the guiding control of all 
our international conferences and relations. 
Congress is our policy-making agency and has 
this responsibilty for leadership. 


Responsibility 


ITH MORE than six decades of experi- 

ence and with a peak membership of 
six and one-half millions, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stands responsible for leader- 
ship in achieving production for the most 
destructive war in history. 

For wartime production we have responsi- 
bility for helping to mobilize manpower, for 
promoting conditions that will result in maxi- 
mum production, and for maintaining morale 
indispensable to winning the war. The close 
cooperation of every national, regional and 
local union official is necessary to this end. 
There is no member of the Federation who 
does not feel that union membership is in- 
separable from performance of duties as a 
citizen of our democracy. It is essential that 
the war administration set up channels 
through which the nation can keep informed 
of progress on the fighting fronts with ac- 
companying production needs. 

Now that we face the offensive in fighting 
on several combat fronts, there may be rapid 
changes in models and types of munitions 
needed. Changes and urgency of need in- 
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crease tensions on workers for skill and volume 
of output. 

Our union organizations will have increas- 
ing need for understanding of the war situa- 
tion and for getting adjustment of problems 
that would otherwise undermine morale. 
Representatives of labor must have a voice in 
determining national wage and manpower 
principles, so that as far as possible we can 
prevent problems from developing. We need 
unity and cooperation in the whole war admin- 
istration in Washington as the basis for unity 
and cooperation throughout the country, with 
every union official and every representative 
of organized business on the alert to counsel 
against action contrary to the best interests of 
winning the war and national welfare. 

A stable work force, no strikes, a morale 
necessary to maximum production are essen- 
tial to produce the required munitions and to 
transport them to the places where they are 
needed. 

The organized labor movement is the 
agency that can best achieve these objectives, 
but it is hindered in achieving them unless it 
can get redress for grievances. 

Our demand for adequate labor representa- 
tion has its roots in these facts. Labor has 
done much for the war and the peace. Labor 
can do more if given the responsibility and 
opportunity. 


Wages 

N OUR free economy wage rates have been 

the major key to manpower distribution. 
Higher wage rates, accompanied by good 
working conditions, will always bring work- 
ers from far and wide. 

When war industries were getting under 
way, they paid rates which enabled them to 
get a work force. Asa safeguard against labor 
pirating early in the war, we began to develop 
wage stabilization agreements by industries. 
To implement the no-strike pledge of national 
union executives, a national tripartite wage 
board has been set up to arbitrate differences 
between workers and managements. Labor, 
management and public representatives on 
this board gave honest service in an effort to 
correct inequities as well as to hold inflation 
in check. 

But early in the government inflation con- 
trol program certain economists developed 
the theory of the “inflationary gap.” 
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These theorists fancied that all new income 
would be spent on consumers’ goods. They 
forgot that wage-earners are accustomed to 
managing their incomes so as to pay off debts, 
put aside savings, invest in individual and 
social insurance, buy war bonds and savings 
stamps. 

In addition, wage-earners have to save for 
income tax, many for the first time. 

As the nation’s work force reached all-time 
peaks, national income mounted proportion- 
ately. More people were working and all 
were working longer hours, so that earnings 
increased despite the fact that wage rates had 
not increased in proportion to productivity 
and capacity of employers to pay. 

Inflation control was later centered in the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, whose chief 
was directed to “hold the line”—to freeze 
wages while the economy and national income 
expanded. The result has been growing dis- 
satisfaction due to a sense of injustice which 
has undermined morale and created man- 
power problems. 

Workers have looked to the National War 
Labor Board for relief, for that Board was 
an accompaniment of the no-strike pledge. 
But that Board can no longer make effective 
decisions. 

Arbitrary one-man control of wages is 
blocking all wage negotiation machinery and 
decisions and thereby, at a most critical period 
of the war, interfering with the operation of 
vital industries. 

This is a serious situation which calls for 
immediate and constructive reconsideration 
of the whole inflation control program. The 
idea that workers alone must be denied earned 
increases in wage rates on the ground that 
they will immediately try to spend everything 
on consumers’ goods is proven untrue by their 
eagerness to pay debts and buy bonds. 

Workers can’t save unless they are paid 
wages that permit saving. 

Revision of our inflation control program 
should be undertaken promptly and done 
speedily. 

No anti-inflation program that halts the 
orderly and equitable distribution of income 
from joint work can hope to escape interrup- 
tions of work due to resentment. 








HE thirty-seventh annual 

convention of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades 
Department of the American 
Federation of Labor was held 
in Boston during the week 
prior to the opening of the 
A. F. of L. convention. The 
building trades conclave 
lasted three days. 

The convention challenged 
the enemies of labor to point 
to any organization that has 
done more to help the nation 
“in its dark hour” than the 
Building and Construction 
Trades Department and its 
affiliated unions. Said a re- 
port approved by unanimous 
vote on the final day of the 
meeting : 

“We challenge the enemies 
of labor—those who some- 
times hide under the cloak of 
patriotism—to cite one in- 
stance in which the member- 
ship of this Department has 
not given a full measure of 
support to the nation in ac- 
cordance with its pledge, and 
in return for which we ask 
nothing but justice and truth- 
fulness from those holding 
responsible positions in gov- 
ernment and business.” 

Addresses were delivered 
by William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L.; George 
Meany, Federation secretary- 
treasurer; John P. Frey, 
president of the Metal Trades 
Department; Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor D. W. Tracy 
and Joseph D. Keenan, WPB 
vice-chairman for labor pro* 
duction. 

“One outstanding feature of the 
building trades organizations,” said Mr. 
Green, “is the fact that they have never 
wavered in their devotion to the philos- 
ophy of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“I have been proud also of the way 
in which the building and construction 
trades organizations have adjusted 
themseives to the .sudden and serious 
economic changes which have taken 
place. 

“You were the first to pioneer in sup- 
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William Green speaking at Department convention 


port of the war effort. The call was 
for the building of barracks, the build- 
ing of cantonments, the building of fly- 
ing fields, the building of arsenals. It 
is amazing how quickly and how well 
this work was performed.” 

Mr. Green expressed a conviction 
that at the end of the war there would 
be a tremendous demand for the serv- 
ices of building trades mechanics be- 
cause of the great need for new housing 
in communities throughout the nation. 

“If we are to meet the postwar sit- 
uation socially, economically and other- 








Enemies of Labor Are Challenged 
At Convention of Building Trades 


wise,” the A. F. of L. leader 
said, “the first call will be, the 
first duty of our government 
will be to launch a gigantic, 
comprehensive housing pro- 
gram. 

“That will mean employ- 
ment not only for building 
and construction trades work- 
ers, but it will mean employ- 
ment for millions of others 
who are employed in the pro- 
duction of materials that go 
into housing and home con- 
struction.” 

In his address to the con- 
vention Mr. Meany said or- 
ganized labor, while willing 
to make sacrifices and endure 
the “disagreeable things” 
that accompany all-out war, 
cannot quietly accept the vi- 
cious assault launched against 
labor by reactionaries and 
enemies of trade unionism. 

He said labor must face the 
fact that a “deliberate” anti- 
labor campaign has been car- 
ried on among the men in the 
armed forces. 

“We have got to let them 
know in some way,” Mr. 
Meany declared, “that the 
material they use and the ma- 
terial our Russian and Chi- 
nese allies are using come 
from the brain and the brawn 
of the American worker.” 

He cited an official state- 
ment of the chairman of the 
War Labor Board that for 
every full year worked but a 
single hour has been lost due 
to a strike. 

Acting President Richard 
J. Gray was elected unanimously to 
the office of second vice-president of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department after the convention 
adopted a resolution directing that se- 
lection of a new president be deferred 
for the duration. 

Herbert Rivers, secretary-treasurer, 
was chosen again and the convention 
elected L.P. Lindelof, William J. Mc- 
Sorley, Daniel J. Tobin, William L. 
Hutcheson, Robert Byron, Edward J. 
Brown and William E. Maloney to 
serve as vice-presidents. 
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HE METAL Trades Department 

of the American Federation of La+ 
bor held one of the most successful 
conventions in its history at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, on September 27, 28 
and 29. 

President John P. Frey, whose key- 
note addresses in past years had been 
notable, opened the convention with 
another attention-compelling talk in 
which he unmercifully raked bureauc- 
racy and “government by discretion” 
over the coals. 

Pointing out that the persons who 
staff the numerous federal bureaus do 
not stand for election, with the result 
that they are largely immune to the 
punishment that can be visited upon 
elected officers, Mr. Frey warned that 
the bureaus and bureaucrats have no 
intention of vanishing from the scene 
when the war ends but, on the con- 
trary, will “try to strengthen them- 
selves still more.” 

“We were led to believe that we 
lived under a government by law,” the 
speaker declared. “If we did not like 
the law we could work to have it re- 
pealed. If we wanted the law we could 
work to secure it. That: method has 
largely passed out of the picture.” 


NLRB Policy Again Under Fire 


As at former conventions of the De- 
partment, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board came in for particularly 
heavy fire from Mr. Frey. The policy 
of the Board, he said, is “fatal” to un- 
ions affiliated with the Department, ex- 
plaining that the NLRB conducts 
plant-wide elections rather than craft 
polls and in plant-wide elections the 
highly skilled A. F. of L. mechanics, 
comprising a minority of the total num- 
ber of workers employed in the plant, 
are “blanketed.” 

Among the speakers who addressed 
the convention were Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor D. W. Tracy, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard, 
Chairman Emory S. Land of the Mari- 
time Commission, Paul R. Porter, 
chairman of the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, and Joseph D. Keenan, 
WPB vice-chairman for labor produc- 
tion, 

Mr. Tracy paid a warm tribute to 
organized labor for all that it has done, 
in the field of production and other- 
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‘Government by Discretion’ Flayed 
by Frey at Metal Trades Meeting 


wise, to bring closer the day of triumph 
over the forces of Hitler and Tojo. 

Recalling the victories in North 
Africa and Sicily since November of 
last year, he said: 

“Without the magnificent and cer- 
tainly unprecedented production of 
ships and shipping facilities to carry 
our troops and supplies and to fur- 
nish Montgomery with an almost end- 
less train of tanks, airplanes, guns and 
ammunition, the world would have 
been overrun by the Nazi hordes of en- 
slavement and torture. 

“That was your part in the defense 
of democracy. You performed nobly 
and well. You were sniped at by short- 
sighted politicians, belittled and ridi- 
culed by anti-labor critics. You were 
charged with sabotage and loafing, but 
you held your heads high and car- 
ried on. 

“You can wear your well-earned 
honors proudly, and the United Siates 
Department of Labor says to you in all 
sincerity, ‘A good job well done.’ ” 

Admiral Land suggested that the 


methods now employed for the adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes be carried 
over into the postwar period. 

“Sooner or later,” he said, “strikes 
are settled around a conference table. 
We have been doing this under com- 
pulsion of war. Why can’t we con- 
tinue along the same line when peace 
comes? It is my sincere hope that we 
will substitute a constructive expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction for the destruc- 
tive method.” 

The convention adopted a number 
of important resolutions. One of these 
reaffirmed labor’s no-strike pledge and 
called for the repeal of the Connally- 
Smith Act. Another condemned false 
charges of absenteeism lodged against 
labor. A third resolution scored 
Regional War Labor Boards for set- 
ting up non-union rates of pay. 

Officers elected by the convention for 
the ensuing term were Mr. Frey, Jo- 
seph S. McDonagh, secretary-treasurer, 
and Roy Horn, Robert Byron, H. W. 
Brown, J. A. Franklin, Ray Kelsay and 
Martin P. Durkin, vice-presidents. 





President Frey (left) and D. W. Tracy, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
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HE ANNUAL convention of the 

Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor took 
place October 1. Highlights of the ses- 
sion, held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
were the address of President William 
Green of the A. F. of L., the keynote 
speech of President Mat- 
thew Woll, a talk by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer I. M. 
Ornburn and reports by 
delegates from various affili- 
ated organizations. 

Mr. Green told the dele- 
gates that the work of the 
Union Label Trades De- 
partment is of “tremendous 
importance” to the organ- 
ized labor movement and to 
the country as a whole. He 
said that the Department 
may well take pride in the 
progress it has made in pro- 
moting the union label, serv- 
ice button and shop card and 
warmly praised the splendid 
and varied work in connec- 
tion with the war effort per- 
formed by the Department, 
its officers and the leaders 
of all the affiliated unions. 

President Woll, in his 
keynote address, warned 
that grave problems will 
confront American labor 
once hostilities have ceased. 

“There will be a terrible 
scramble for employment in 
private industry,” he said. 
“Unless we are united, the 
standards we have built up, 
the things we have accom- 
plished in bargaining and 
the prestige we have de- 
veloped will all go for naught. 

“That will be the time that will truly 
test the validity of trade unionism and 
the strength of organized labor.” 

Mr. Woll dwelt upon the many gov- 
ernmental controls over both labor and 
industry and said that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the organizations affiliated 
with the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment have done “remarkably well.” He 
warned emphatically against the dan- 
ger that some of these wartime controls 
might become permanently imbedded 
in the nation’s economic structure. 

“I fear that some of the controls may 





Talks by Green, Woll and Ornburn 
Are Highlights of Label Convention 


become a permanent feature within our 
economic order unless the workers of 
the country are aroused to the dangers 
ahead, unless they are made to realize 
their freedoms are involved, their fu- 
ture rights as trade unionists.” 
Subsequently, in remarks delivered 





William Schoenberg (left), head of Cement Workers, 
and Joseph P. McCurdy of United Garment Workers 


following his reelection as president of 
the Department, Mr. Woll declared 
that, if there was ever a time when la- 
bor needed a better understanding of 
its beneficent activities on the part of 
the public, that time was now. 

“T don’t think there is another or- 
ganization of humankind that has had 
such a humane program as the trade 
union movement,” he said. “We are 
negligent in bringing it to public at- 
tention.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Ornburn 
warned that “the most difficult time in 
the history of our trade union move- 


ment” will be inevitable at the end of 
the war “unless we become more alert 
to the problems confronting us.” 

He blasted the government’s failure 
to keep its promises to the workers of 
the nation to hold the cost of living in 
line with wages. 

The Department’s secre- 
tary-treasurer echoed the 
views of Mr. Woll on the 
necessity of combatting the 
propaganda against trade 
unionism. Mr. Ornburn 
told of the “continued at- 
tacks upon organized labor” 
which he had noted in his 
travels around the country, 
asserted that there was a 
concerted effort to render 
organized labor ineffective 
in the postwar period and 


“the reading public does not 
know the full truth about 
labor’s accomplishments in 
this war.” 

“American workers’ ac- 
tions, however, speak louder 
than critics’ words,”’ he 
added. 

Only a few hours before 
the convention opened, An- 
drew A. Myrup, president 
of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union, died. He was 
first vice-president of the 
Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. In respect to his 
memory and as a tribute to 
his contributions to the De- 
partment, the office which 
he had occupied was left 
vacant. 

President Woll, Secretary-Treasurer 
Ornburn and Vice-Presidents John J. 
Mara, Joseph P. McCurdy, James M. 
Duffy and John M. Gillespie were all 
unanimously reelected. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
thanking the labor press for the co- 
operation extended to the Union Label 
Trades Department during the past 
year. A resolution thanking the offi- 
cials and members of women’s auxil- 
iaries for their “untiring efforts” and 
urging every A. F. of L. local union to 
form a women’s auxiliary was also 
approved. 





voiced profound regret that. 
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FOOD 
(onterence 


N IMPORTANT event in con- 
A nection with the American 
Federation of Labor convention 
was a Conference on Food and 
Nutrition sponsored by the Union 
Label Trades Department. In con- 
junction with the Conference, an 
exhibit on food in war and peace 
was set up on the convention floor 
of the Hotel Statler. The exhibit 
attracted crowds of interested spec- 
tators (see bottom picture). 

One of the chief speakers at the 
Conference, which took place Octo- 
ber 9, was Chester Bowles, general 
manager of the Office of Price 
Administration. 
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Above—Chairman Ornburn 
and Chester Bowles. At right 
—Dr. Mark Graubard. Below 


—Delegates view food exhibit. 
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“When the history of this war 
is written,” he said, “the fact that 
you people in the labor movement doubled America’s peacetime 
production to provide fighting weapons for our armed forces 
will stand out in big black type. But the fact that labor formea 
the spearhead of the attack against wildly rising living costs will 
rank almost equally in importance.” 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department, served as chairman of the Conference. He told of 
the educational efforts of the Department, explaining that as 
a result of these activities vast numbers of production soldiers 
have become “more enlightened” on the vital subject of food. 
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JOINT REPORT 


ISIDORE NAGLER 


N KEEPING with our assignment we 

flew across the North Atlantic from the 

New World to the Old in less time than 
elapses between your leaving your place of 
business in the evening and returning the 
next morning. 

Our departure from New York was de- 
layed one day through a change in schedule, 
thus making it impossible for us to reach 
Southport on the opening day of the Con- 
gress, Labor Day, September 6, 1943. We 
arrived in London, by train, at 7:30 that 
evening and found that arrangements had 
been made for us to stop in London over- 
night and go on to Liverpool and Southport 
the next day. However, having already 
missed the opening day of the Congress, we 
decided to leave London that evening at 8:45 
P.M. on a train due to arrive in Liverpool at 
2:45 A.M. 

After a few hours’ sleep and an early 
breakfast, we were driven to Southport, 
and arrived in time for the opening of Con- 
gress, Tuesday morning, September 7, 1943. 

Our attendance at the Congress, which re- 
mained in session until Friday, September 10, 
was indeed a heartening experience. The 
serious, expeditious and sincere manner in 
which the Congress conducted its delibera- 
tions was impressive. 

It was all a part of the feeling one gets 
from the moment one sets foot on that war- 
torn island, grim but buoyant, hard-pressed 
but confident, showing its scars, wear and 
tear, but with faces set toward a brighter 
future. One had only to see London and 
Liverpool and other blitzed cities or to have 
listened to the secretary of the Seamen’s 
Union tell the bitter, tragic, heroic struggle 
of his merchant seamen to know for all time 
what the struggle has been costing the Brit- 
ish people. One had only to listen to 
Ernest Bevin’s moving speech to the Con- 
gress to be convinced that this time Britain 
will not be looking back empty-handed on a 
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lost opportunity when the war has been won. 

It isn’t often that one is filled with the 
sense of being in the midst of history in 
the making, in the promising, confident, in- 
telligent making, but this was our experi- 
ence in attending the Congress. 

The first and foremost business of British 
labor is to get on with the war. This spirit 
was not embodied in any one resolution. 
It was embodied alike in the presidential 
address of Dame Anne Loughlin, the first 
woman ever to preside over the Congress, 
as well as in the recommendation of the 
General Council, in the speeches of the dele- 
gates and in the informal discussions. 

Approximately eighty-one resolutions were 
considered and acted upon, many of which 
dealt with matters of purely local interest, 
not directly involving the war. But on the 
larger and broader matters of policy affect- 
ing the war effort, the Congress subordi- 
nated every other consideration to the pre- 
dominating issue, namely, the winning of 
the war on an unconditional surrender 
basis at the earliest possible time, to be 
followed by an enduring peace. 

There was a long and interesting debate 
on. postwar reconstruction. The British 
trades 
great value that wartime controls have 
been in regularizing prices and the cost of 
living, in making it possible to produce 
essential commodities when needed and in 
the proper quantities, and to distribute 
consumer goods fairly and equitably. This 
experience has led to some very sober 
thinking about the value of retaining cer- 
tain controls during the postwar period. 
It was decided to set up a secretariat on 
postwar reconstruction which would pre- 
pare for the Congress a detailed plan in 
this field. 

The Congress listened with very keen 
attention to a report from its general secre- 
tary, Sir Walter Citrine, on the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Committee’s meeting 
in Russia recently. Your delegates were 
extremely impressed with the masterful, 
intelligent and constructive analysis by Sir 
Walter dealing with this important subject 
matter. 

Sir Walter expressed his great admira- 
tion for the production achievements of the 
Russian workers and for the contribution 
of the Russian people as a whole to the 
war effort. The report, Seoaeer, ended 
with the statement that on two points it 
was impossible to get complete agreement 
between the Russian and British members 
of the Committee. 

The first of these two points was the Rus- 
sian request that the British members of 
the Committee stand by them in a demand 
for a second front on the Continent of 
Europe this year. While Congress is 
heartily in favor of a front on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, it did not feel that it was 
its function to pass an opinion on how soon 
or where this should take place. They took 
the position that this was primarily a mat- 
ter for the military authorities. The second 
point was a request for the extension of the 
Committee to include the trade unions of 
North and South America and of the occu- 
pied countries of Europe, but this was not 
considered to be practical at the present 
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time, so Congress adopted the General 
Council’s war emergency resolution which 
said that at the opportune time this would 
be considered. 

We made our respective addresses as fra- 
ternal delegates to the Congress on Thurs- 
day, September 9, and we have submitted 
copies to President Green for such disposi- 
tion as he deems advisable. 

We were in England approximately two 
weeks, during which time we had an oppor- 
tunity of having many talks with our boys 
in the armed services, now stationed in 
different parts of the British Isles. We also 
had the privilege of talking with refugees 
from the occupied countries of Europe. 


We had an unrivaled opportunity of seeing 
the devastation of London and Liverpool and 
other English towns and cities. We were 
in London during the largest air raid which 
they have had for some time, and we mar- 
veled at the courage and fortitude of the 
British people to carry on, whatever the cost, 
with grim determination of spirit on the one 
hand and an outward display of cheerfulness. 
on the other. 


We listened to the refugees of the occupied 
countries tell us about the devastation of their 
homes, the loss of their loved ones and the 
unknown whereabouts of their wives and 
mothers. We found them courageous of 
spirit, but as we saw the tears roll down their 
cheeks, we coutfd but tell them to be of good 
cheer for the day of liberation was not far off. 

In talking with our boys we found their 
morale and physical stamina of the best. 
We did not see one that we could not feel 
proud of. They are the fittest of fighting 
men. They are ready for whatever lies ahead. 


* This report of the A. F. of L.’s fraternal dele- 
gates to the British Trades Union Congress meet- 
ing has been condensed somewhat because of space 
limitations. The report was submitted to the 
recent annua! A. F. of L. convention. 
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> Three American Federation of Labor- 
organized shipyards hold the only 
memberships in what the Maritime 
Commission describes as the “ship- 
building world’s most exclusive circle 
—the Maritime 250 Club.” The three 
yards which have already produced 
250 or more merchant ships each are 
the Kaiser yards at Richmond, Calif., 
and Portland, Oreg., and the Califor- 
nia Shipbuilding yards at Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 


> Local 676, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has been named the rep- 
resentative of employes of the Clark 
Cooper Company, Palmyra, N. J., ina 
recent order issued by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


> Telephone operators of Warren, Ohio, 
represented by Local B-1067, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, now receive seventy- 


Street and Electric Railway Employes, 
represents the workers. 


> The North American Refractories 
Company has been ordered to cease in- 
terference with the self-organizational 
rights of the workers in its Lock 
Haven, Pa., plant. The United Brick 
and Clay Workers had lodged the com- 
plaint against the company. 


> Work tables and saw horses for the 
Glendale, Calif., Red Cross chapter’s 
latest activity, a camp and _ hospital 
council workshop, have been made by 
Local 563, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. 


> After drawn-out negotiations the 
American Federation of Musicians an- 
nounces signing of an agreement with 
Decca Records, Inc., and the World 
Broadcasting System under which un- 
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ion musicians will resume making re- 
cordings and electrical transcriptions 
for the two companies, 


> Employes of J. Allen Smith and Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., represented by 
Federal Labor Union 22704, have been 
granted a wage increase of two and a 
half cents an hour under a recent deci- 
sion of the National War Labor Board. 


> Workers employed by three midtown 
apartment houses in New York City 
voted for Local 219, Building Service 
Employes International Union, in re- 
cent New York State Labor Relations 
Board elections, 


> By a vote of 168 to 29 the American 
Federation of Labor organization was 
triumphant in a recent election con- 
ducted at the Aluminum Company of 
America plant at Riverbank, Calif. 





seven cents an hour after six 
years’ service under a new 
agreement with the Warren 
Telephone Company. Su- 
pervisors are paid eighty- 
seven cents an hour. 


> The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the 
International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union 
have been declared sole col- 
lective bargaining agents for 
the employes of the Loco- 
motive Finished Material 
Company, Atchison, Kans., 
by recent order of the 
National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Fifty Years 
A President 


HE TWELFTH of last 
month marked William D. 
Mahon’s fiftieth anniversary as 
president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes. 
Tribute to Brother Mahon 
was paid at the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention. 
Frank Duffy described the 
stout-hearted veteran leader of 


WILLIAM D. MAHON 


>The American Flint Glass 
Workers Union was vic- 
torious over a rival C. I. O. 
union in a recent election 
held at the Corning Glass 
Company, Corning, N. Y. 


>Bus and streetcar opera- 
tors of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
have won a pay boost of 15 
cents an hour. The increase 
was ordered by the National 
War Labor Board. The 
higher rate is retroactive to 
July, 1942. Division 682, 

malgamated Association of 
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transit workers as “a good, straight- 
forward, up-to-date trade unionist of the 
old school” who had stood the brunt of 
trade union battle for more than half a 
century. Mr. Duffy emphasized that 
Bill Mahon had always been an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor adherent. 
Later the convention unanimously 
approved a special tribute prepared at 
its direction by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. This tribute pointed out that 
Bill Mahon had never faltered in his 
fight for “freedom through organiza- 
tion,” although the future for a union of 


street railway workers looked dark in- 
deed back in the early Nineties. The 
statement recorded that “all his life Bill 
Mahon has been humble and modest.” 

President Roosevelt, in a congratu- 
latory letter to Mr. Mahon, said: 

“You and your organization may well 
be proud of the services you have ren- 
dered so unselfishly and so capably over 
a half century. That same feeling can 
be shared by those in and out of labor 
circles who down through the years have 
watched your career and seen you stand 
for all that is fair and honorable.” 

















LABOR FOR VICTORY 


We Build Biggest Naval Air Force 


N the short space of three years— 
between July 1, 1940, and July 1, 
1943—the United States naval air 
force grew to be the most powerful in 
the world. In that period tyranny-hat- 
ing American workers produced more 
than 23,000 planes for the Navy. 
“This is the answer of American 
workers to the challenge of dictators 
who would enslave free labor through- 
out the world,” Rear Admiral C. H. 
Woodward declares. “American 
workers know that their freedom is at 
stake and they are willing to fight to 
preserve it. They are serving notice 
to Hitler and Hirohito that they have 
just begun to fight. Our soldiers of 
production in the aircraft factories 
know that more and more planes will 
be needed to win the final victory, and 
I am confident that they not only will 
roduce the required number of planes 
a the Navy but also that they will 


approximately doubled again. This 
huge increase in plane production which 
was made possible through the efforts 
of American workers has been of im- 
mense importance strategically. The 
U-boats, which had been a major 
problem to the nation’s supply lines, 
suffered telling blows from Navy 
bombers during the past summer. The 
success of the Solomon Islands cam- 
paign was also dependent to a large 
extent upon supporting airpower. 

At the 1940 rate of production half 
a year would have been required to 
replace the Navy planes lost at Mid- 
way. Production was stepped up until 
in June, 1942, the month in which the 
Battle of Midway was fought, the 
losses could have been made up in two 
weeks. Now they could be restored in 
less than four days. 

Production of Navy combat planes 
in each six months beginning January 


1, 1941, has equaled or exceeded the 
output of the preceding twelve months. 
Against the 1,598 Navy combat planes 
produced in all of 1941, a total of 
1,911 was delivered in the first half of 
1942, and the entire 1942 output was 
exceeded in the first half of 1943. 
The rise in Navy combat plane pro- 
duction has been so steep that deliv- 
eries in the single month of June, 1943, 
accounted for 10 per cent of all the 


’ planes turned out in the three years 


between July, 1940, and July, 1943. 

Navy combat aircraft range from big 
four-engine patrol bombers to small 
fighter planes. Recent emphasis has 
been on bombers. 

The quality of Navy combat planes 
produced has kept pace with the in- 
creased output. 

American labor is giving Navy fliers 
the most and the best planes in the 
world with which to defeat the enemy. 


produce them on schedule.” 

Of the more than 23,000 
planes added to the naval air 
force during the three-year 
period, 15,567 were produced 
under Navy contracts and al- 
most 8,300 others were built 
under Army cognizance Of 
those received from the Army 
7,800 were trainers and utility 
planes and about 450 were 
combat aircraft. 

In July, 1940, the naval air 
force consisted of 1,744 planes, 
of which 1,197 were fighters 
and bombers. In July of this 
year the Navy had 18,269 
planes, a ten-fold increase. 
During those three years the 
Navy lost or wrote off as ob- 
solete 6,800 planes and trans- 
ferred 2,100 to other agencies. 

To illustrate the huge in- 
crease in plane production, the 
Navy’s recently released Re- 
port on Production shows that 
the Navy received twenty-five 
new airplanes in July, 1940, 
while in June, 1943, almost 
2,000 were delivered. In the 
nineteen months between Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, and July 1, 1943, 
Navy plane production quad- 
rupled. During the twelve 
months of 1942 production of 
Navy combat planes doubled 
—and redoubled. Then in the 
first six months of 1943 it 
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4. A. Myrup of Bakers Dies 


ELEGATES as- 
sembling in Bos- 
ton for the annual con- 
vention of the American 
Federation of Labor 
were saddened by the 
sudden death of An- 
drew A. Myrup, presi- 
dent of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers 
International Union. 
Arriving in Boston 
the evening of Septem- 
ber 30, Mr. Myrup 
dined with President 
William Green and 
other labor leaders in 
the convention hotel. 
He retired around mid- 
night. Death came be- 
fore dawn.. He was 63 years old. 
Mr. Myrup became a member of 
Local 62, Chicago, when not yet 18. 
Winning the confidence of his fellow 
workers, who were impressed by his 
trade union zeal, he was elected busi- 
ness agent in 1901. Six years later he 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
international union. 
He held this office continuously until 





THE LATE A. A. MYRUP 


the 1941 convention of 
the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers 
elected him to be the 
first president in the 
union’s history. From 
1886 to 1941 the union 
had no president, the 
organization’s affairs 
being handled jointly 
by three elected execu- 
tive officers. 

President Green and 
other labor leaders who 
had known and worked 
with Mr. Myrup ex- 
pressed their high re- 
gard for him and their 
profound sorrow at his 
passing. 

“A great man has gone, a devoted 
friend, a loyal supporter of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor,” Mr. Green 
said. “He was a man of character, 
integrity and honor. We have sus- 
tained a great loss.” 

The body was sent to Chicago, where 
final respects were paid by hundreds 
of sorrowing trade unionists. Inter- 





ment was at the Montrose Cemetery. 
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Thanksgivi 


«JM CERTAINLY using my ration 
points with Thanksgiving in mind,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler. “I want to have 
enough in case the children get home.” 
“Children?” asked her neighbor, 
Mrs. Denham. “You don’t mean that 
strapping young Marine son of yours, 
and the lovely girl who looks so com- 
petent and responsible in her uniform? 
You call them children?” 

Mrs. Wheeler laughed. 

“I guess they do look grown up to 
anyone else, but to their mother they’re 
still children,” she said. 

“T imagine their C. O. doesn’t con- 
sider them so young.” 

The two friends laughed as they 
went about their marketing. 

“T’m only getting the things I really 
need, or that I will need in case they 
get home for Thanksgiving. Mary 
Jane can hardly wait to see her brother 
and sister,” went on Mrs. Wheeler. 

“T expect she has been lonesome with 
them both away. She and Betty were 
always so close, and of course she 
idolizes her big brother,” remarked 
Mrs. Denham, who had watched the 
three children grow from babyhood un- 
til now two were in the service of their 
country, and the third in high school. 

“She would be lonely if she had 
time, but honestly, she has so much to 
do and so many things going on all 
the time she can scarcely have time to 
be very lonesome,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 
“Of course she misses them, and, oh, 
so do I. I haven’t seen Bill since he 
was home in August.” 

“It seems Betty gets home rather 
often,” her neighbor said. 

“Oh, yes, and I think she’ll be home 
while Bill is. I’m glad she has been 
stationed so close. We've been able to 
go over to see her several times, too.” 

The two women finished their shop- 
ping and returned to their respective 
homes. Mrs. Denham set aside a few of 
her purchases and said to herself, “T’ll 
put these back, and perhaps I'll get a 
cake or something nice baked for the 
\Vheelers for Thanksgiving, or for Bill 
and Betty ‘to take back with them. 
| hope they’ll both get home. It will 
mean so much to their parents.” 

Mrs. Wheeler was greeted by a 
cheery call from Mary Jane as she 





came in. 

“Anything good?” the girl asked. 

“Lots, but don’t get into things. You 
know these ration points are precious, 
and if Bill and Betty get home we'll 
need all these supplies.” 

“Oh, mother, do you think they'll 
really be here? It’s almost too good to 
be true. I’m afraid to think about it,” 
Mary Jane said all in one breath. 
“Here, let me help put these things up. 
Oh, it looks like pumpkin pie. And all 
these other goodies. Should I get 
jealous?” she asked her mother, throw- 
ing her a kiss. 

The lovely autumn days sped by. 
Mr. Wheeler and his wife and daughter 
made many plans in case the other two 
members of their family would be 
home. 

“Of course, I’ll be working Thanks- 
giving Day,’’ said Mr. Wheeler. 
“There won’t be any delay in the de- 
fense program. We're going to be on 
the assembly line as usual.” 

Finally the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day arrived. Mr. Wheeler took his 
lunch box as he ordinarily did, and 
set off at an early hour. Mrs. Wheeler 
anxiously awaited any news from 
either of her children, but none came. 

“Now, Mother, you just quit worry- 
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ing,” said Mary Jane, trying to bring 
a smile to her mother’s face. “We'll 
get some word soon. Betty said in her 
letter Monday she would be home sure 
unless she was assigned extra duty.” 

“But we haven’t heard from Bill at 
all about whether or not he'll ¥ 
She was interrupted by a loud peal of 
the doorbell, followed by a pounding on 
the door. 

“It’s Bill! It’s Bill!” shrieked Mary 
Jane. 

They fairly flew to open the door 
for him. What a mad scramble there 
was in the small front hall! Baggage 
and wraps dropped to the floor. There 
were hugs and kisses and, oh, such 
happiness as the three greeted each 
other. The door stood open, and into 
the melee was another rush, and the 
voice of Betty as she ran up the steps, 
across the porch and into the general 
but joyous confusion. 

When the excitement had settled 
down a little and the warm kitchen was 
full of family preparation for dinner, 
each one helping and talking, each one 
satisfied and happy to be at home to- 
gether, Mr. Wheeler came in. His 
greetings were not quite as profuse, 
perhaps, as had been the others’ earlier 
in the day, but the warm glow of hav- 
ing his son and daughters and his be- 
loved wife with him in his free Amer- 
ican home was so wonderful that for a 
few moments he stood in silent prayer 
for the blessings that were his that day. 

The dining room was bright with 
autumn leaves, the table was spread 
with the lace cloth and the sparkling 
dishes, glasses and silver made a pretty 
picture. The delicious food was heaped 
in platters and bowls. Around the 
table sat the proud and happy parents 
and the three fine children who made 
their lives complete. 

“Surely, dear Father,” said Mr. 
Wheeler as he asked the blessing, “this 
American way of life is worth pre- 
serving. Help us, each one in our own 
manner, to give our best to Thee, and 
to keep the many bountiful gifts you 
have bestowed upon us from destruc- 
tion. Bless this home, this family, this 
community of earnest people and this 
nation, and accept our heartfelt thanks 
for Thy gracious love. Amen.” 
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"HELP YOURSELF... AND AMERIC 


A MESSAGE FROM THE ARMY J 


Nine out of every ten enlisted men in our ae ; 
modern, mechanized Army are assigned to See / 
jobs requiring specialized training. If you 
expect to be called into the Army, you will be 
doing both yourself and your country a service 
by acquiring now a background of technical 
or mechanical skills essential for such jobs. 
You may obtain such a background by enroll- 4 — 
ing in shop courses conducted by your local 3 
vocational schools. These courses provide @ 
training in aircraft mechanics, electrical com- 
munication, auto mechanics, machine shop 
work and other fields related to the 650 Army 
jobs requiring some degree of specialized 
training. Through such training you may in- 
crease your civilian earning capacity while 
preparing for Army specialist jobs. 

Consult your local vocational school authori- 
ties for information concerning opportunities 
available for pre-induction training. 





